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“NOTICE. 


; “With the last number (the fifty-second) of 
the Omnibus terminated my connexion with 


it. To the many friends who have hitherto 
travelled with me, I return very sincere ac- 
knowledgments, and beg their patronage to 
my successor, who will use every endeavour 
to make it deserving of their support. Those 
who have paid beyond the year, will be sup- 
plied by the present proprietor, to whom in 
future all communications should be address- 
ed, and payments for next year made. Those 
who are in arrears wil] oblige hy remitting to 


me the amount, and where it is more conve-| 


nient to subscribers to send their orders to 
this office, they may do so, and the amount 
shall be punctually transferred. 

ADAM WALDIE. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1837. 


PROSPECTUS. 
NEW SERIES OF THE 
LITERARY OMNIBUS; 


FURNISHING BOOKS BY MAIL! 
aT 
NEWSPAPER POSTAGE!!! q 


Watote’s Lirerary has now been 
in existence twelve months, and has enjoyed 
during that period a very extensive share O¢ 
public favour. It has furnished for two dol- 
lars and a half, reprints of London books 
which cost there over fifty-seven dollars! in 
addition to a large amount of literary matter, 
reviews of new books, tales, and domestic 
and foreign news. 

The original proprietor, intending to devote 
his time and attention to his other periodi¢al 
works, has disposed of his interest in the Om- 
nibus to the present publisher, who will male’ 
no farther change in its general character 
than issuing it from another office, and chang- 
ing its name from “ Waldie’s” to “ Brown’s.” 

Brown’s Literary Omnisus will be issued 
every Friday morning, printed on excellent 
paper of a large size. It will contain, 

1. Booxs, the newest and best that can be 
procured, equal every week to a London duo- 
decimo volume, embracing Novels, Travels, 
Memoirs, &c., and only chargeable with news- 
paper postage. 

2. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, No- 
tices of Books, and information from the world 
of letters of every description. 

3. The news of the week, foreign and do- 
mestic. 

The price will be ¢wo dollars per annum to 
clubs of five individuals. To clubs of two in- 
dividuals, two dollars and a half, or five dol- 
lars for the two. Single mail subscribers, 
three dollars. Mail remittances to be post 
paid. 

As the arrangements for this undertaking 
are all completed, the proprietor asks from a 
generous public that consideration to which 
20 diffusive a scheme of circulating knowledge 
and amusement is entitled. 

The first number of the New Series com- 
menced on the fifth of January, 1838, from 


. which period or from any future date new 


subscribers may commence. 

&7 Postmasters and agents for periodicals 
throughout the Union and Canada are re- 
quested to act as agents for the Omnibus, and 
communicate with the proprietor. 

(<p> Editors of newspapers who receive this 
‘number, by inserting the prospectus four times 
conspicuously, and forwarding a copy to this 
office, will be entitled to a free exchange for 
twelve months. 

Address, post paid, 

WILLIAM BROWN, 


REVIEW. 


From the London Spectator’ 
MRS. GORE’S TALES. 


Mary Raymond, a1d Other Tales. By the Au- 
thoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” &c. &c. 
‘In 3 vols. Colburn. 

Mas. Gone would have better consulted her repu- 
tation by suppressing these volumes; for they are 
obviously written on the spur of the moment, and 
display craft rather than art. The commonplace re- 
sources of every writer—-romantic story, clap-trap 
incident, pretty sentiments, or sentimental reflections, 
with a free use of historical events or historical per- 
sonages—~are all presssed into service, and combined 
much after the fashion of the better tales of Annuals 
and Magazines. It is true that the author of The 
Hamiltons possesses far higher qualities than the 
common herd of tale-writers,—a judgment which 
enables her to deduce a moral from the scenes of his- 
tory or life; a perception of character which gives 
feature and spirit to her commonplaces; as well as 
playful satire and ease and point in composition. 
Still, these qualities are only accessories to good 
matter, and do not supply its place, What are sauce 
and garnish to the hungry, without the solid dish 
they should ficvour or adorn ? 

This is our critical decision. The reader easily 
pleased, or the person jaded in mind or body, and 
who wishes to snatch brief amusement without being 
tasked with a long spell of reading, will welcome 


short; they are very numerous, and very various, 
The scenes are laid in England—London and the 
provinces——in France, in Italy, in the Channel 
Islands, and in Spain; the times are of our own and 
of other ages; the characters of all classes—high, low, 
rich, and peor—from Napoleon, First Coneul and 
Emperor, down to a worn-out veteran of the grande 


armée. 


The tales of most mark in the volumes are « Pierre 
L’Ecrevissier” and « Mary Raymond.” The first is 
a story of the times coeval with the Revolution ; and 
is distinguished for the nice and distinct manner in 
which it brings out some of the under current causes 
which produced the hostility of the masses to the ar- 
istocracy, and almost excused their excesses. Mary 
Raymond is the tale of an orphan girl of small for- 
tung, who is sacrificed by a marriage of convenience 
and the desire of her relations to get her off their 
hands. Of deep feelings, but of a placid, retiring 
disposition, she attracts the notice of a middle-aged 
official, who has gradually risen to a post of trust and 
profit, Her poor and undeclared lover absent—feel- 


exposed to their neglect, and half ordered by. hér pro- 
tectors—she consents to become the wife of Mr. 
Merstham; whose whole soul, if he has one, is 

bounded by his office, and wlio measures his impor- 
tance to the world by his own idea of his official rank. 
At first every thing is smooth and right; but when 
the red-tapist pays a visit-to the Raymonds at their 
country-seat, he is irritated at finding himself reduced 
to the leyel of his personal insignificance ; the latent 
jealousy of his mean and narrow disposition is aroused, 
by more attention being paid to his wife than to himy 
self, as well as by a casual hint of her former attach- 
ment; and the green-eyed monster is fully developed 
by the sudden return of the first lover, grown unex- 
pectedly rich. After this begins a scene of frantic 
watchfulness and jealousy, till it terminates in distress 
enough for a tragedy of the deepest dye. 

So far as mere manners and social character go 
«Mary Raymond” may take its place beside the best 
sketches of Mrs.Gonx. The situation of the heroine 
in the family of the Raymonds, both as Mary and 
Mrs, Merstham, is capitally drawn, as well in the 
undesigned insolence as in the subsequent friendli- 
ness, But Merstham, in his hard commonplace ideas-— 
his innate vulgarity of soul—and the mill-horse na- 
ture of mind to which his office-habits have reduced 
him—is the chef-d’auvre. His first anger and sus- 
picions are also well developed. But the passions 
seem beyond Mrs. Gonz. The incapacity of attend. 
ing to his official duties, and his angry resignation of 
his office, are “hardly consistent with Merstham’s 
character, or with nature: the power of discharging 
functions to which we have long been trained, per- 
ishes only with life. The frantic violence, outrages, 
and the final strangulation of his wife by Merstham, 
are alike inconsistent with. the man and the times. 
The catastrophe was a life of wearing misery to both 
the parties to an unequal match, not murder and a 
madhouse, 

As is our text, so shall be our extracts—limited to 
Mr. Merstham, 

AN OPPICIAL’S SENSIBILITIES. 

«“ He saw Mary sit silently beside her work-table, 
evening after evening, while he leisurely spelt over 
the}Courier and the Standard. lly vary- 
in¥ her occupation by threading a needle or snipping 
a bitof silk; and was satisfied that all the pleasures 
of life lay comprehended for his wife within that 
casket of satin-wood, refulgent with cut steel and 
mother-of-pearl.’ He laid it down as a rule, that, in 
the month of September, society is out of the ques- 
tion ; and that the theatres, even if. supportable in their 
decadence, were incompatible with the lateness of his 
office hours; which points being duly established, he 
hazarded no further remark on the subject of their 


No. 50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


imprisonment in London, unless a self-congratulation 


Mary Raymond and Other Tales. They are mostly’ |: 


fing herself in thé way of her uncle and his family— | 


»| Richard the Mid, now crowded round her chair ; and 


at finding his home of late so much embellished, and 
his time passing so cheerfully. 

“ Merstham having attained his nine-and-thirtieth 
year, for /iém the ideal of life had wholly disappeared, 
He had made his own way in the world; had fagged 
through twenty years of office life to his present satis- 
factory eminence ; and, moderate in abilities but steady 
in prudence, had conquered the regard of his superiors 
without incurring that perilous species of popularity, 
the partisanship of his colleagues. Merstham had 
never in his life been branded with the onerous title 
of «the best fellow in the world.’ He was simply 
considered «a very safe man,’ or ‘very respectable 
man ;’ and when at length the death of his father, a 
country physician, placing him in possession of five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds, enabled him to marty, 
his choice was determined towards Sir Charles Ray- 
mond’s niece, rather by the unassuming discretion of 
her deportment than the prettiness of her person. 
«The days were gone when 7 bright his heart’s 
chain wove.’ 

His chiéf care now that his should 
not be over-roasted, nor his banker’s accounts over- 
drawn, nor his house in Grosvenor Place carelessly 
swept or untidily garnished. He wished his morrows 
to be as his yesterdays ; the quarter-days of his land- 
lord and tax-gatherer being duly balanced by those 
of that iron-fisted man the cashier of his Majesty’s 
Treasury: and Mary Raymond was precisely the Eve 
he had dreamed of for his frozen Eden,” 


AN “OFFICIAL IN THE COUNTRY, 


« Merstham was a man altogether unhabituated to a 
country-house life, Chained to his office, he fancied his 
arrival in the country must be a matter as important 
to other people as his departure from town to himself; 
and was surprised not to find the whole Raymond 
family assembled under the portico, ur at least in the 
hall, to welcome him to Warley. Others were ar- 
riving on the same day, and he was disappointed at 
being only one of a large party. His first appearance 
at the dinner-table elicited no sort of comment; and 
as General and Mrs, Meredyth had quitted London 
the same morning as Merstham, it was to his old 
friend the General, a distingyished member of the 
Lower House, that Sir Charles Raymond applied for 
political news and the rumours of the Clubs, Mers- 
tham was not conscious how narrow political discus- 
sions appear in the mouth of a mere official man, or 
how vast and comprehensive when expanding from 
the statesman-like mind of a man of talent. He saw 
not that his were the politics of red tape, and tin 
boxes—of Street and Whitehall——of ma- 
jorities and _ orities; and that of the state ef the 
gountry or the temper of the Continent he was as 
ignorant as a child. 

« After dinner too, instead of the evening paper 
and a doze in his easy chair, he found himself con- 
demned to music, écarté, and conversation, in a party 
comparatively strange to him. He was piqued and 
surprised to find himself of so little consequence ; and 
to see his quiet Mary, his own particular wife, mo- 
nopolized by her cousins ; to listen to Mrs, Elwood’s 
description of a gay ball she had given to the regiment 
of Lancers quartered at Weymouth, and give her 
opinion to Juliana and Helena respecting the cos- 
tumes they were preparing for their private theatri- 
cals. She had now been so many months assimilated 
with himself and his habits, that he had forgotten the 
possibility of her assimilating better with those of her 
age and her own condition. But George Raymond, 
her eldest cousin, Charles the young soldier, and 


it occurred to Merstham, for the first time since his 
marriage, that there was a vast disproportion between 
his own still-life, solitary, drawing-rooms, and the 
populous vivacity of Warley. His deductions from 
the discovery were highly characteristic, «What 
noise, what confusson!’ said he to himself, as he 
surveyed the gay assembly; ‘and what a relief to 
poor Mrs. Merstham to escape from it all, to the tran- 
quillity of Grosvefitr Place !' 
THE OFFICIAL DISTURBED, 


« Had any one been gufficiently interested in a man 
like Merstham to note the changes of his demeanor, 
this alteration might have been sensible to all. As it 
was, the subordinate in his office observed that, here- 
tofore, the most punctual and subservient of men, he 
was becoming absent in his manners, forgetful in his 
habits, and reckless in his tone. His servants disco- 
vered that he was « perplexed in the extreme,’ though 
‘nothing wherefore ;’ the footman whispered to the 
butler that things must be going on wrong with mas- 
ter, for he had twice forgot to wind up his watch and 
once left half-a-crown in his waistcoat pocket; and 
the butler decided in his turn that Mr. Merstham had 
probably heard rumors of a run against his banker, or 
a reduction of a salary in his office. That any moral 
cause could operate against the peace of mind of sock 
a person, seemed out of the question, 

« Unable to bestow our sympathy upon the woes of 
unamiable persons, we accustom ourselves to doubt 
as well as disregard their existence, We allow the 
fox to be hunted to its end, and eare not whether the 
snake be scotched or killed outright; but 

* The poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance feels 9 pang as great « 

As when a giant dies;’ 
and an intensely selfish man is not likely to survey 
the wreck of his personal happiness with less con- 


cern than one who is less an egotist, Merstham had, 


a sufferer, as a man of generous nature. His whole 
life long had been devoted to the care of his own 
welfare! He had fenced round his domestic com- 
forts by every means that human foresight could de- 
vise: had secured a house that did not smoke, furni- 
ture of well seasoned mahogany, a well-built carriage, 
and well-broken horses ‘and servants. His property 
was insured, his funds invested to yield him five per 
cent, when the restof the world discontented itself 
with three; and, last.of all, with infinite searching 
and pains taking, he had appropriated to, himself a 
wife likely to be as exclusively and: submissively his 
own as his silver side-dishes or library-table; a wife 
to nurse him, when gout or rheumatism should arise, 
to do honors to his houge on occasions of rare hospi- 
tality, and to bé the mother of childten reflecting trait 
for trait his lineaments and character, and destined to 
perpetuate his name and inherit the household trea- 
sures on which he prided himself so dearly. ~ 

his dream ! 

«The grateful, patient, passive wife—-the joint- 
stool, the porringer, the fretted garment intrinsically 
his own—was, after all, a revolted spirit! She might 
seem to submit to his authority ; but her heart defied 
him—\er feelings had escaped from durance! Cold 
end reserved towards himself, her soul was bright 
with visions that he knew not of. While she smiled 
and submitted, he was doubtless an object of derision 
to her. His age, bis person, his name, his house, his 
habits, were secretly despised by the insignificant be- 
ing who, as a piece of; suitable domestic 
had been appropriated to his use !” 

In her judgments of the fashionable doings of the 
« world,” Mrs. Gonz has never displayed a much 
sterner morality than characterizes the class; but she 
has generally formed a sound conclusion as to the 
nature of other people’s conduct, In some of the 
present tales she has deviated from the standard of 
right, and sunk into that quagmire where crime is 


’} glossed over by sentiment, feeling, and fine phrases, 


It should be said, however, that her perception of the 
truth in nature, generally induces to trace guilt to ita 
punishment, . 
Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at. this office, 

At a meeting of the Hull town council on Thure- 
day, on a motion for the purpose of erecting and sup- 
plying baths for the health and recreation. of the 
town, Mr. ‘Liddell, one of that body said, in oppesi- 
tion to the measure, that “he thought he looked aa 
ter for the last sixty yéarm"—Hull Packet, 
Monsieur de Beriot, a few evenings ago, gave a 
soirée musicale at’ Brussels, to about a hundred of 
his friends, including the most distinguished dilettanti 
of the Belgian capital, On this occasion Miss Kem- 
ble, the daughter of Mr. Charles Kemble, sung the 
duet of « Bianca e Faliero” with Madlle. P. Garcia, 
the sister of the late Madame Malibran. The assem- 
bly were delighted and astonished by. the compass, 
purity, and admirable richness of Miss Ke 
voice, and the two young ladies by their siete 
excited the most unb th 
The celebrated robber, Cardelas, who was executed 
at Madrid on the 6th instant, fer stealing various ar- 
ticles from Maria Christina’s Marchande de Modes, 
proceeded to the place of execution decked with dia- 
monds, which he presented to the executioner and hie 
man, 

An itjnerant vender of murders, &c., has been, go- 
ing about the country, hawking a Radical, effusion, 
which he announces, in the following terms :— 
“ Here’s her Majesty’s most wonderful and astonish. 
ing speech, delivered into Parliament on Wednesday 
last, which spoke so much of liberty that when the 
Duke of ‘Wellington heard it he went into fits.””—. 
Hull Packet. 

to the brother of 
Miss Clara Novello, relative to the brilliant reception 
which she met with at Leipzic; he also states that 
overtures have been made to her to sing at Berlin and 
Dresden. In noticing the grand doings at Guildhall 
on the 9th of November, Mendelssohn says that one 
of the French papers stated that the Queen ate two 
hundred pine apples herself. The French will swal- 
low most things, but two hundred pine apples at one 
sitting is rather too many evén for their copious gullets, 

Henceforward newspapers will pass free by the 
London twopenny post, except where printed within 
the limits for the time being of the General Post de. 
livery. Money orders are in future to be subject only 
to a single postage in addition to the poundage of 8d, 
for the order; The Post-office have also made at- 
rangements to remunerate pilots and others, who land 
letters, &cc, from homeward bound ships, a 

A sine qua non,—In the Dublin Evening Mail 
of Monday is the following hint ad cleres TO 
the Clergy-——250 Guineas.-A permanent clerical 
appointment will shortly become vacant in a rural 
parish in England, in which the duties are not labo- 
rious, Emolument 1002. per annum, with a residence, 
No gentleman need apply who cannot produce the 
most satisfactory references as to orthodoxy of princi. 
ples, attention to pastoral duties, respectability of cha 
racter, and audible voice.”~-Query—If an applicant 
were only able to whisper « Three hundret! guineas,” 


might not the last requisite be dispensed with * 
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word of explanation ever passed between her 


_ Was now thoroughly capable of estimating. 


» andl looked at it with a steady gaze, “ 


_ cuting. Lady Walsingham had s0 little of 


_ now began to think that she had been in error 


~ that at length I deceived ewen her. 


the deep emotion. She was exquisitely beau- 


__ivine Raphael loved to paint, in which soft- 


not -rerider justice to the fair original. No 


have justified his choice ewen to the most fas- 


_ suming good sense, enhameed her personal 


* tesumed his ancient cordiality, and unreser- 


detness he felt for his betrothed) The firm 


had occurred im and) my 


anda 


The Doctor saw that a salutary change |T¥ effect which tht 
) stepmo- this positive 
ther was soon made happy by being permit- produced. 


BROWN’S LITER 


ARY OMNIBUS. 


epaid by the nett 
ination of all hope, 

eternal barrier hetween us, 
‘bestow a thought or sigh’on 


vere one, 


"$a lavish on mie all the demonstrations of |him who was now, in the sight of "God and 
‘that'tenderness which she so truly felt. No | ™an, and by his own. free will and choice, the 


and me, relative to my disappointment with 
‘pégard to"her brother. With womanly deli- 
“éacy and tact, she avoided all semblance of 
knowing ' my ‘attachment, though the softness 
ha manners indicated a sympathy, that I 


When on her still beautiful but pen- 
sive face, and. reflected how courageously she 
had borne wp against the destruction of her 
‘youthful hopes of happiness, E was incited to 
‘vanquish the regret, that, in spite of my best 
‘yesolves, Still would prey om me. Pride, the 
* ‘bésetting sin of my nature, amd the most suc- 
cessful adversary that ever coped with love, 
‘came to my aid, and assisted me, perhaps 
still more powerfully than reason, inconquer- 
ing my girlish passion. To continue to love 
one, whose: heart was given to another, was 
‘mean, was unfeminine; and I half vanquished 
my weakness in feeling it to be one. 

Still I heard nothing of Frederick Melville’s 
marriage. “Wasit postponed from afear of 
my not being able to support it? There was 
insult in the supposition: amd I determined 
to do all in my power to bring thenuptials to 
a speedy conclusion. 

Seated, one day, in the drawing-room ap- 
ee to Lady Walsimgham,.and in 
- which hung the portrait ofher brother, 1 made 
adesperate effort, and asked ber when Frede- 
rick was to be married. She answered, he- 
sitatingly, that the precise time had never been 
“Named. 

“Would it not be better, dear mother,”’ 
-gaid I, “that the marriage took place at once? 
‘Theirs has been along attachment, and all 

- who esteem them must desire to see it re- 
warded. "Would it not be kind to have a 

-) miniature copy made of Frederick’s portrait,”” 

as a 
nuptial present to his betrothed? And, we, 
dear mother, must send suitable gifts to the 
bride.” 

All this was said 80 quietly and naturally, 
that Lady "Walsingham saw not how much 

_ the effort cost me; but pride instigated it ; 
and what this despot commands he generally 
supplies his votaries with the power of exe- 


this leavem of fine natures -in hers, that she 


when she imagined that E had entertained 


more than a sentiment'of friendship for her 
brother; and I did all in myy power to encou- 


rage the delusion. She wrote, therefore, to 


advise Frederick to have the marriage com- 
pleted: and, at my request, invited the bride 


elect and bridegroom, to come to London, 


that the ceremony might be celebrated be- 


neath our roof. I busied myself in preparing 
wedding-gifts for the bride, and counted the 


hours until she arrived. I saw that Lady. 
Walsingham occasionally feared that I was 


playing a part; but so skilfully did I enact it, 


Miss Lattimer and her father arrived. How 
nly heart throbbed when I saw her enter! yet 

' Thad sufficient self-control to conceal every 
symptom of agitation, if I could not subdue 


__tiful A Madonna countenance, such as the 
ness and modesty lent additional charms to 


features: of the most delicate proportions, and 
a complexion of unequalled bDrilliancy. But 


why attempt to describe -what a portrait of 
her, painted at my request, so much better 


explains? Yet lovely as is the picture, it did 


did I wonder that Frederick Melville, 
for her sake, resisted the temptation offered 
to him by my wealth: her beauty alone would 


tidious critic of female loveliness; but her 
_ gentle sweetness of dispesition, and unas- 


attractions. 


husband of another, would have been not 
only wicked, but mean; and I fear pride, 
more than reason, or religion, assisted my 
firm resolve to subdue every trace of my ill. 

starred attachment. 

The new married pair set off for one of my 
country seats, to spend the honey-moon; and 
left me, if not happy, at least self-satisfied 
with the consciousness of having well per- 
formed the difficult role I had imposed upon 
myself,. My attachment toLady Walsingham 
had returned in all its pristine force. A se- 
cret sympathy united us; and, though never 
expressed, its influence was sensibly felt by 
both. It was perhaps this bond of union that 
precluded her from discovering the great de- 
fect in my character, which was an ungo- 
vernable pride; or, at least, jit might have 
prevented her from taking sufficient pains to 
eradicate or soften it. Hers was too meek a 
spirit to cope with mine: she shrank from op- 
position, and was more prone to lament er- 
rors in those she loved, or to avoid all occa- 
sion of eliciting their display, than to exert the 
necessary firmness for combating and tri- 
umphing over them. 

I soon saw this sole weakness in her other- 


my knowledge of it to acquirean undisputed 
empire over her. 
health, of which I had lately shown symp- 
toms, alarmed the sensitive affection of Lady 
Walsingham: and Doctor Warminster, on 
being consulted, recommended that the effect 


proaching winter. I eagerly acceded to the 
left England, for Italy. 


first few weeks, afforded me. 
age when every novelty charms; and I was 


was to increase my stock of enjoyments. 
While at Paris, we met, at the Exnglish am- 


peculiarly agreeable to, and universally sought 


seriousness, amounting almost to melancholy, 


interest; and an occasional pensiveness and 
abstraction detracted not from this feeling. I 
found myself unconsciously comparing the 


one still remembered, though no longer loved ; 

and, I was compelled to own, that, for intel- 
lectual expression, that of his lordship pos- 
sessed the superiority. The air noble and 
distingué, peculiar to, and only to be acquired 
by good company, was strikingly conspicu- 
ous in Lord Clydesdale; and gave a dignified 
ease to his movements, that impressed the be- 
holders with a conviction that he was no or- 
dinary person. 

We had met three or four times after our 
introduction, and had only exchanged a few 
casual words of common-place civility ; until 
one day ata dinner at the Ambassador's, hap- 
pening to be placed next him at table, we in- 
sensibly fell into conversation. “We soon dis- 
covered that we were about to spend the 
winter in the same place, in Italy; and this 
circumstance led to his giving me many in- 
teresting details of that country, where he 
had already sojourned some two or three 
years before. 
his remarks, and the unpretending frankness 
and simplicity with which they were made, 
impressed me highly in his favour. Perhaps 
they owed something of their charm, to the 
handsome countenance, and dignified bear- 
ing of him who uttered them; for my youth- 
ful predilection for beauty still influenced me, 


When Frederick arrived, no symptom of|more than I was willing to admit, even to 


emotion: was visille in the frank and cordial 
greeting which I gave hirm ; while he, imposed 
on by the easy cheerfulmess of my manner, 


vedly manifested, inmy presence, all the ten- 


resolution to conceal and. wanquish an attach- 
_, ment, is an effectual step towards the accom- 
~plishment of that dificult task: and the ne- 
_eessity of witnessing the beloved object’s de- 
‘monstrations of affection for another, though 


myself. 

The next day saw the Marquis of Clydes. 
dale a visitor at our hotel; and each succeed- 
ing one marked the progress of an intimacy 
that was gradually formed between us, He 
lent me books, conducted Lady Walsingham 
and myself to the studios of the different ar- 
tists of merit, and attached himself to us, at 
the various soirées at which we met. 

I soon became accustomed to his presence; 
nay, more, when he was absent I experienced 


a painful, is a still more efficacious remedy. 
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wise faultless character; and availed myself of 


An increasing delicacy of 


of a milder climate should be tried for the ap- 


proposal, and in a short time after, my step- 
mother and I, attended by a numerous suite, 


I pass over the surprise and pleasure, which 
our stayin the French capital, during the 
I was of an 
travelling with a person whose sole study it 
bassador’s, the Marquis of Clydesdale, a young 
man remarkable for personal attractions, and 
not less so for an amiability of manner and 
generil information, that rendeged his society 
after, by his compatriots. An expression of 


pervaded the countenance of Lord Clydes- 
dale, and, in my opinion, lent it an additional 


countenance of Lord Clydesdale with that of 


The originality and justice of 


a void in our circle, that the society of no | 


other man,jpowevel amiable, could fill 


und, myself impatiently expecting his 

, at. the. he was in. the habit of \comy 
ing; an heart bea quieker as I re=| 
co -knowh ‘atep, or t 
tones of his voice. Those were happy days! 
In the course of life there is perhaps no epoch 
so delightful, as the first: hours of a passion, 
budding into flower, but not yet full blown; 
when hope silences the whispers of doubt, 
and security has not destroyed the trembling 
anxiety, that lends to love its strong, its thril- 
ling excitement. I hardly dared to ask my- 
self whether I was beloved; though I was 
conscious that my own heart had received an 
impression that rendered a reciprocity of sen- 
timent essential to my peace. Happy in the 
present, fearing to anticipate the future, I felt 
as if in a blissful dream, from which I dread- 
ed to awaken. 

More than one nobleman, of my own coun- 
try, had sought to find favour in my eyes, at 
Paris. It was in the Frenchcapital that I first 
entered into general society ; for my extreme 
youth prior to the death of my dear father, 
and the seclusion in which we had lived ever 
since that melancholy event, had precluded 
my presentation at court, or my introduction 
into the circles in which my station and for- 
tune entitled me to take a place. Conse- 
quently, until my arrival at Paris, I had no op- 
portunity of seeing, or being seen. 

My vanity was not a little gratified by ob- 
serving that I was the principal magnet of at- 
traction, in the re-unions, to which all the En- 
glish of distinction flocked. It required some 
such balm, to sooth the mortification I had 
experienced in my first preference; and 
though a thought would sometimes intrude, 
that perhaps my wealth was even more se- 
ductive, in the eyes of my admirers, than my- 
self, still my mirror showed me a face and 
figure that might, even if unaccompanied by 
the powerful adjuncts of broad lands and 
funded thousands, have captivated male 
hearts. I remarked, and with pain, that as 
each suitor approached to win attention, 
Lord Clydesdale gave way to them, with the 
air of a man who having no intentions him- 
self, determined not to interfere with those of 
others. 

How did this conduct, on his part, wound 
and pique me! I discouraged my admirers, 
by such a decided and marked indifference 
towards them, that they soon perceived how 
trifling was their chance of success; and 
withdrew, leaving the. field open to Lord 
Clydesdale, who resumed his place by me 
with an air of satisfaction, but with no indi- 
cation of any intention of maintaining it 
against any new pretender to my hand. The 
anxiety I now experienced, was far more 
poignant than that which | had known, when 
Frederick Melville was the object of my girl- 
ish flame. It was now I began to think that 
first love, whatever may be said or sung of 
it, is not so arbitrary or durable in its influ- 
ence, as young ladies imagine; and that, how- 
ever unromantic it may sound, a second love 
is not inferior in' the hopes, fears, and tender- 
ness, to which it gives birth. It has only one 
deterioration, and that is the humiliating con- 
sciousness that it may, like the former one, 
subside. Yet, even this consciousness, like 
that of the inevitable cex tainty of death, some- 
times produces little effect on the feeling, and 
as little on the conduct of mortals. 

The Duc D’Entragues, a descendant of one 
of the most ancient houses in France, and re- 
markable for good looks, and a certain ani- 
mation of manner, and vivacity of mind, pe- 
culiar to his countrymen, which, if it produce 
not wit, at least resembles it so strongly, as 
often to impose on those who are not very 
competent judges, now paid his court to me. 
Unlike my English suitors, he was not to be 
checked by coldness, or disgusted by indif- 
ference. The manifestations of both, which 
I was not slow in making, as soon as | disco- 
vered that his attentions meant more than 
mere politesse, were received by him as proofs 
of the natural gaucherie of manner, univer- 
sally attributed to English ladies, by foreign- 
ers. He was so impressed with the belief of 
his own fascinations, that he could not doubt 
their effect on me; and approached me with 
the air ofa man certain of success, but grate- 
ful to the vanquished for the facility of his 
victory. 

I became provoked by this exhibition of 

self-complacency and conceit, and redoubled 
the hauteur of my manner. Lord Clydes- 
dale, as was usual with him, resigned his 
place by my side, whenever the Duc ap- 
proached; and this conduct on his part con- 
firmed the hopes of my confident admirer.— 
I became piqued and offended with Lord 
Clydesdale, and, I fear, often permitted indi- 
cations of my displeasure to be visible ; but 
they produced no change in him, and he still 


One morning Lady Walsingham was stir- 
prised by. a letter Duc.D’ 
requesting an interview, | He camefétt the 
notwithstan 


en allowed his sense of the honour he was 
conferring, to be somewhat too evident—for- 
‘mally demanded my. trand. Lady Walsing- 
ham referred him to me; and he entered the 
saloon, where I was at work, congratulating 
himself and me, on the agreeable circumstance 
of not having encountered -any resistance 
from Madame ma Mere: 

“ Mothers,” he added, “ being generally de- 
sirous of preventing ‘their daughters from 
forming matrimonial éngagenients early in 
‘life, lest they should have their seeniing age 
increased by the circumstance of being pre- 
maturely rendered grandmothers.” 

I blushed with anger, which he attributed to 
mauvaise honte: and attempting to seize my 
hand, he poured forth a rhapsody of compli- 
ments, a portion of which he meant for me, 
but a far larger part for himself. I could 
scarcely induce him to spare his self-gratula- 
tions, in order that I might explain to him how 
misplaced they were, at least, as far as I was 
concerned: and the expression ‘of his coun- 
tenance became perfectly ludicrous, as I ex- 
plicitly, and haughtily gave him an unquaii- 
fied refusal. 

What ! refuse to be a Sedhaiin: and of one 
of the most ancient houses in France? He 
did not exactly say this, but he implied 
something very like it. Why then had my 
mother given her sanction? but above all, 
why could I, as a dutiful daughter, presume 
to reject the alliance my mother had approv. 
ed. Such a thing never had been heard of in 
France, where the hands of sons and daugh- 
ters are disposed of by their parents, without 
even a reference to the feelings of the parties 
most concerned. 


It was an amusing scene to behold two peo- 
ple, under our peculiar circumstances, de- 
fending the customs of their separate coun- 
tries; the lover, in the warmth of his defence 
of the superior wisdom and propriety of his 
own national institutions, for a time losing all 
sight of the violent passion he pretended to 
experience. When, however, he did recur 
to it, or rather when he resumed a repetition 
of the catalogue of the honors and advanta- 
ges which I might inherit as Madame la 
Duchesse D’Entragues—among which, a ta- 
bouret at the chaste court of Louis XV. was 
not omitted—I, in referring to Lacy Walsing- 
ham, accidentally mentioned the words Belle 
Mere. 

“How!” demanded he, eagerly, “is Ma- 
dame la Comtesse de Walsingham not your 
mother, your own real mother ?” ° 

“Certainly not,” replied I; “how could it 
be possible! she is only twenty-five years old; 
and I shall soon be eighteen.” 

“ How very odd,” said he, “yes, now that I 
remember, though it never struck me before, 
Lady Walsingham is not an old woman ; ma 
foi, nor a plain one neither. Au contraire, 
she is good looking: and. only twenty-five, 
did you not say? C” est bien drole, that I ne- 
ver remarked this before. Permit me to ask 
whether Madame la Comtesse has a large 
fortune?” 

I answered in the affirmative, and stated 
the amount of her revenue, highly amused at 
observing the sudden interest excited by my 
information in the Duc’s mind, relative to one 
whom, according to his own confession, he 
had scarcely even regarded during an ac 
quaintance of some weeks. 

“I never comprehend your English money,” 
observed he, thoughtfully; “Six thousand 
pounds a year, I think you said; how much 
is that in our money? How many thousand 
louis d’or does it make ?” 

“ You are doubtless, Monsieur le Duc, think- 
ing of transferring the honor meant for me, 
to my stepmother.” 

“Another proof of my homage and ten- 


dresse for you,” replied he, bowing low, 
“ when being so unfortunate as to be rejected 
by the lovely daughter, I wish to become in 
some way or other connected with her, b 
addressing my suit to her amiable relative. 
Would that you had a sister, charming Lady 
Arabella, who at all resembled you, but who 
was less cruel;” (and he tried to look senti- 
mental) “but as, unfortunately you have not, 
I must hope for consolation with Madam 
votre Belle Mere.” 

Highly diverted by the natural levity, 
assumed sentimentality of my ci-devant ad- 
mirer, I asked him how he possibly could 
have believed that Lady Walsingham could 
have a daughter of my age. 

“'T'o say the truth,” answered he, frankly 
and gaily, “I never thought about the matter. 
I heard she was your mother; and we French 
men, when once a lady, and above all an En- 


e@htinued to be a frequent, nay, almost a dai- 
ly visitor at our hotel. | 


glish lady, has passed her teens, never know 
whether she is twenty-four or forty-four; all 
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from your island are so fair and rosy. How- 
ever, now that my attention is ‘called to the 
subject, I must admit that Madame la Com- 
tesse de Walsingham, is bien, tres bien, en 
verité;, but, the beauty of Miladi Arabella so 
far eclipses that of all other women, that I 
must be pardoned for overlooking that of la 
belle, mere. We forget the stars. when the 
moon is shining, and, only remark them whep 
that bright orb is not visible.” 

The Duc and I parted on. more. friendly 


terms than ‘we had ever met before. His 
gaiety and frivolity amused me; and the per- 
‘fect frankness with which he displayed his 


equal indifference for her who had rejected 
him, and for her to whom he was intending to 
be a suitor, had something so irresistibly co- 
mic in it, that it was impossible not to be en- 


_ tertained. “When he was ldaving the room, I 


could not repress the desire of telling him that 
in. case his suit was unsuccessful with my 
stepmother, I knew an English lady at Paris 
who I thought: would have no objection to be- 
come Duchesse D’Entragues. 

mechante !” said he, smiling; but, on. 
observing the gravity I assumed, he returned, 
and continued, 

« Eh bien! should Ibe 's6 unhappy as not 
to be accepted by Madame la Comtesse, I 
will remember your amiable offer, charming 
Lady Arabella, and claim its ‘fulfilment ; for, 
en verité, 1 admire your nation so much, that 
I am determined to have an English wife.” 

The Duc lost not a moment In laying’ his 
proposals at the feet, as he gallantly expressed 
himself, of my stepmother; who was more 
surprised than gratified by this transfer of his 
matrimonial intentions. She could scarcely 
believe it possible that he could so speedily 
and unblushingly avow a sentiment for her that 
little more than an hour before he professed 
to entertain for me; and he appeared to find 
it as difficult to comprehend, that she could 
refuse his suit; having flattered himself, from 
the facility with which she, as he fancied, re- 
ceived his overtures for es that she thought 
him irresistible. 

All the temptations held out to me were re- 
peated fo her, with the additional one, of the 
possibility of her rivalling the reigning favor- 
ite of that day at Varsailles, the celebrated 
Madame du Barry, and of acquiring an al- 
most regal influence at Court. 

The delicacy of Lady Walsingham pre- 
cluded her from informing me of this cour- 
tier-like inducement ; but the Duc subsequent- 
ly repeated it himself to some of my friends, 
as a proof of the want of spirit and of ambi- 
tion of that low-born Englishwoman. But, 
what could he expect from the daughter of a 
priest—the offspring of sacrilege? He had 
not, however, he added, known this shocking 
cireumstance until after he proposed, or ne- 
ver would he have offered her his hand. It 
was only in such an irreligious country as 
England that a priest durst acknowledge him- 
self to a father; or that the daughter of such 
an impious source could find a husband. 

The Duc was in so perfect a state of igno- 
rance of our religion, customs, and manners, 
that he could not comprehend that the minis- 
ters of our church were at liberty to marry; 
hence he concluded Lady Walsingham to be 
the offspring of sin and shame. 

In two days after his rejection, the femme 
de chambre of Lady Walsingham, a young 
Englishwoman of remarkable beauty, with 
tears and blushes informed her mistress that 
the French Duc was tormenting her with in- 
sulting proposals and letters. He had acci- 
dentally beheld the pretty Fanny ; and, being 


' disappointed in his offers to the two ladies of 


the family, addressed less honourable, but 
perhaps more sincere vows, to the maid. She 
gave his letter to Lady Walsingham; and I 
begged it of her. The following is a faithful 
transcript of it. 

“My pretty heart, you have charm me. I 
loaf you, and tink you much too pretty to be 
von femme de chambre. If you will loaf me, 
I vill make you von grande ladi. You shall 
have one charmant entre sol, des bijouxr, a 
femme de chambre, and a carriage, and never 
notings to do but amuse yourself, and loaf 


your devoted 
“Le Duc D’E. 


“My valet de chambre vil bring me your 
ansire.” 

Vexed as we were at this unprincipled at- 
tempt to corrupt the »pretty and innocent 
Fanny, we could not resist a smile at the de- 
lectable billet-doux, which made no other im- 
pression on her to whom it was addressed, 
than indignation. 

We quitted Paris in a few days, leaving the 
Duc D’Entragues to look out for new con- 
quests, and to ridicule the want of taste of 
Englishwomen of all classes. Lord Clydes- 
dale remained at Paris but a short time after 
our departure; and our next meeting was at 
Naples. The pleasure exhibited in his coun- 
tenance at our rencontre, again awakened 
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hope in my heart; whence it had lately been 
nearly banished, from observing his avoid- 
ance of any thing like marked attention. Our 
brief separation seemed to have thrown him: 
off his guard; or; perhaps, it might be} that 
knowing the environs of Naples, and witness- 
ing our desire: to explore them, good nature 
tempted him to offer himself as our cicerone. 
No day passed in which we were not -togeth- 
er; and each.one found meé still more assured 
of the deep hold he possessed over my affec- 
tions, and less sanguine of that wath {Kagey 
to obtain over Lis. 

‘There were few English travellers at 
| Naples, and the Neapolitans mingled so ‘little 
with them, save on occasions of large balls, 
at which the English ‘minister has the privi- 
lege of presenting his compatriots, {that our 
habitual circle was much more circumscribed 
than at Paris. This seemed to gratify Lord 
Clydesdale; and increased the intimacy be- 
tween us. We seldom parted at night with- 
out making an arrangement for some excur- 
sion the following day; and time flew with a 
rapidity known only ‘to those whose hearts 
are filled by a passion, which, in presence of 
its object, and surrounded by new and excit- 
ing scenery, gives a‘ tenfold power to the 
wings of the hoary veteran. ! 

The habitual pensiveness of Lord Clydes- 
dale’s manner seemed gradually to disappear, 
and to be replaced by a cheerfulness which, if 
it amounted not to gaiety; was more attrac- 
tive tome. I have remarked that the gene- 
rality of my sex prefer those of the other who 
are of a grave and sentimental turn; pro- 
vided always, that the gravity proceeds not 
from dulness, but from a reflective cast of 
mind, which increases their respect, while it 
adds to the interest they experience. I have 
known a pale face and a pensive manner 
make impressions on female hearts that had 
successfully resisted the attacks of ruddy 
countenances and exhilarating gaiety: the 
possessors of these agremens being more cal- 
culated to amuse than interest, are rarely re- 
membered when absent. Woman seldom 
forget the man who makes them sigh; but 
rarely recur to him who has excited their 
mirth, even though a brilliant wit may have 
been displayed in his bon mots and good sto- 
ries. He, therefore, who would captivate the 
fastidious taste of le beau sezre, must eschew 
too frequent smiles, even though he may have 
fine teeth ; and must likewise avoid occasion- 
ing or promoting the exhibition of those 
pearly ornaments in her he wishes to perma- 
nently please. 

The newly acquired cheerfulness of Lord 
Clydesdale, however, gratified me beyond 
measure, because I attributed it to the effect 
of my presence on him: and I hailed it as the 
harbinger of an explicit acknowledgment of 
my power, and a demand for the hand I 
longed to give him; the heart having already 
anticipated his solicitation. 

While returning from the beautiful and ro- 
mantic island of Ischia, where we had so- 
journed for a few days, and gliding over a 
moonlit sea, smooth and polished, as. though 
it were a vast mirror spread out to reflect the 
heavens, Lord Clydesdale first spoke to me 
oflove. Even now, though age has thrown 
its snow, not only on my tresses, but on my 
heart, that evening is remembered, nearly as 
vividly as if it had lately passed. Nay ! What 
dol say? Infinitely more vividly; for the 
events of recent years seem to me more vague 
and indistinct than those of my early youth. 
As we approach the'grave, our mother’s 
breast, a second childhood is mercifully grant- 
ed us; and we retain only the impressions 
which were stamped on the heart by the af- 
fections, while those of reason fade from the 
brain. Nature engraved the first; but ex- 
perience formed the second. One is felt; the 
other has only been thought. 

Yes, even now, in mental vision,.I1 behold 
with a clearness to which my dim eyes can 
no more assist me, the dark, blue unruffied 
sea of the unrivalled Bay of Naples, with the 
glorious orb of light, and the thousan1 bril- 
‘liant stara reflected on its glassy bosom. I 
hear the stroke of the oars, every movement 
of which sends forth a phosphoric effulgence 
from the surface of the waters, like a glittering 
sheet of molten silver. I hear the plaintive 
hymn of the peasants returningin the market 
boats from Naples; or the gay barcarole of 
the fishermen, mingled with the sounds of 
guitars and soft voices, that float past us. I 
see the island of Procida, in our rear, on the 
left, with Cape Misenum; and on the right, 
the fairy island of Nisida rising like an en- 
chanted castle at the touch of some necro- 
mancer, from the bosom of the deep. Yes, 
all the scenes are pr¢sent to my imagination, 
with the delicious reverie to which they gave 
birth, and the face of him I loved; on which 
the beams of the moon shed a light that 
increased the intellectual character of its 
beauty. 


| repose and beauty of natiare 


We had been silent’ some time, eath occu” 
pied, or rather abstracted, and softened by 
the influence of the balmy air of that huxuriant. 
climate, and the surrounding: ioveliness of 
Nature. . At length he spoke 

« Such a night and such a scene as this are 
rarely granted to. us of the cold and sunless 
north. There is something soothing, calm, 
and holy in its influence; and yet, though 
sweet and soothing, it is melancholy too.” 

His voice was low and musical, and his 
counténance was in harmony with its eat 
for it was mild, but mournful. 


sumed he, “makes one feel increased tender- 
ness for those dear to us, still spared, with 
whom we share the enjoyment: but itvalso 
brings. back the ‘memory of those: we have 
loved and lost--with whom we can share it 
no more. Can you, fair Arabella, who as 
yet have known only the cloudless spring 
of life, comprehend that while mournihg: an 
object, once inexpressibly dear, and still fond- 
ly remembered, the heart may awaken to an- 
other attachment; may. again indulge emo- 
tions believed to be for ever departed; and 
may dare to hope to meet sympathy where 
now all its wishes point? When I saw you, 
dear Arabella, I thought; I could never love 
again; I was so; certain that my heart was 
dead to that passion, and buried in the early 
grave of her who first taught it to throb with 
tenderness, that I fearlessly trusted myself in! 
the dangerous ordeal of your society. I found! 
I was: was in error; such attractions have 
proved their irresistible empire; and I love 
you, truly, tenderly. May I indulge a hope 
that you will be my sweet consoler for past 
disappointment and sorrow; and tat you 
will teach this ¢are-worn heart to forget all 
but you?” 

He paused, and I was speechless from emo- 
tion. At length, then, the certainty of know- 
ing myself beloved was mine !'a certainty.that, 
previously to its existence, would, 1 fancied, 
have conferred unutterable happiness upon 
me. Did it now produce this effect! Alag, 
No! The felicity such a conviction would. 
have bestowed was destroyed by the morti- 
fying fact of ascertaining that he had loved 
another: that the bloom and freshness of a 
first passion could never be mine ; and that I 
inspired only a second, perhaps. a much less 
fervent affection than my predecessor had 
excited in the heart, where I wished to have 
reigned alone! Severe was my: disappoint- 
ment, as jealousy—aye, jealousy of the dead 
—shot its envenomed arrows through my 
heart. 

I could have wept in very bitterness; but 
shame, womanly shame, checked this expo- 
sure of the secret feelings of my soul; and si- 
lent and trembling I almost feared to trust 
myself with words. 

“You answer me not, dearest Arabella,” 
resumed Lord Clydesdale, his voice tremulous 
with emotion. “Have I then deceived myself 
in thinking that I might hope to create an in- 
terest in that gentle heart ?” 

Tears involuntarily filled my eyes; I longed 
to, but dared not tell him that my silence pro- 
ceeded from no want of the sentiment he de- 
sired to create—but, alas! rather from an ex- 
cess of it, which rendered me wretched at the 
knowledge that he had loved before, A thought 
of rejecting his suit now that I found with 
what bitter feelings an acceptance of it would 
befaccompanied crossed my mind but I turned 
affrighted from the contemplation of banish- 
ing from my sight, the only being whose pre- 
sence was necessary to my happiness. No! 
1 would accept the portion of his heart that 
might still be mine--I would deign to occupy 
a small niche in that temple, dedicated to the 
worship of the dead. I, proud and haughty 
as I was, would try to be satisfied with the 
ashes of a fire which another had kindled; but 
even this humiliation was less painful than to 
lose him altogether. These thoughts passed 
rapidly through my mind. The misery of 
years was compressed into the brief period 
which had elapsed since his avowal of affec- 
tion; and already my heart had grown old 
in suffering. I gave him my hand, for I could 
not speak: and he pressed it fondly to his lips, 
while he murmured words of tenderness, 
which soothed, though they did not satisfy, 
the demon jealousy that was writhing within 
my tortured breast. Had any one thus told 
me that I should thus feel when first assured 
of his preference, how would I have denied 
the possibility!’ Tears I might have believed 
would flow; for joy and grief declare them- 
selves by this dew of the heart: but I would 
have asserted that mine would be tears of 
joyful tenderness, of grateful, softened happi- 
ness. What were they now? The waters 
of bitterness, springing from a fountain newly 
opened in the soul, and never again to be 
sealed, except by death. 

Before we separated on that eventtul night, 
he asked permission to inform Lady Walsing- 


terms he used softened ; for they indicated 
that he had remarked, that‘my manrier of fe- 
ceiving his suit was more like a non-rejection 
than a positive acceptance of it; a delicate 
and discerning homage that ‘gratified my ‘seit 
sitiveness. 

Nerex didtherantt ot 
on the disappointments that ‘await the hopés 
of mortals, than did I, through the Jong and 
sleepless night which followed Lord Clydes- 
dale’s declaration.of love :: that’ declaration 
which I fancied waste havé éonferred un-~ 
mingled felicity. As the whispered: words of 
tenderness he had breathed in my ear’were 
recalled, the recollection that siniilar words 
had been poured into the ear of another, came 
to torment me. The soft glances of love with 
which he sought to meet niyyeyes when urg- 
ing his suit, had be€n. often fixed oniancther, 
perhaps a fairer and dearer face; atid the. 
gentle pressure of his hand:'had: oftenbeen 
felt by one who had enjoyed ‘all ‘the’ bloom 
and freshness; of his first ‘affections. ‘Had 
he ceased to.love her ! that he had not ceased 


| to remember and mourn her, he hadconfessed ; 


and. now my. fond and fervent-afféction was 
‘to be repaid by the comparatively cold ‘and 
coy 

are yet thete: 
better feelings prevailed—moments it’ which 
I pitied the sorrow he’ endured, and al- 
most determined to sacrifice my’sélfish' re- 
grets, and devote my life'to his happiness. 
Yes, I would be the soother \of the traces left 


-by past grief;and the creator of new hopes, 


new blessings. I would generously stifle my 
own disappointment in pity to his; I would 
question him.on all that he had endured, idén- 
tify myself by the force of my sympathy with 
his mournful recollections of her he had lost ; 
and teach him gently, gradually, to forget 
her, in his devoted attachment to me) «How 
ardently did-I long to hear every particular 
connected with his former passion: Was the 
object beautiful !—How strange is the human 
heart! My vanity led me‘'to wish ‘that she 
had heen fair in 'no ordinary degree ; for there 
is something peculiarly humiliating to a wo- 
man vain of her own pretensions to beauty, 
in becoming the successor of a plain one, in 
the affections of a husband. And yet I hada 
latent dread, that if had been ‘as lovely as 


I was disposed to imagine her, the recollec- 


tions of her attractions might eclipse the re- 
ality of mine, In short, my ill-governed jmind 
was in sucha state of morbid excitement, 
that I scarcely knew what desired. Only 
one sentiment stood prominently forth above 


all others, and that was disappoin 
and bitter disappointment, arising in the con- 


sciousness that all the wild and fond illusions 
of love, which I wished him whom I adored 


to have entertained for the first and only time 


for me, he: had already experienced. * Then 


came, the thought, that I too, had loved be- 


fore; and yet in this my second attachment, 
none of the fond illusions that characterised 
the first were wanting. * 

There was some comfort in this recollec- 
tion ; until it was followed by the painful one, 
that my first affection, having been unpartaken 
by him who inspired it, had never been ce- 


‘mented by the thousand nameless but power- 
ful associations that only a mutual tenderness 


can bestow. Mine was nothing more ‘than a 
mere girlish fancy, never matured by sympa- 
thy, or rendered indelible by reciprocity. I 


forgot in the excitement of the actual present, 


all the sufferings of the less vivid past.. The 
waking dreams, sleepless nights, and ‘tear- 


stained pillow, were all forgotten; andthe 
passion which, while it existed, I had believed 
to have been as violent as indestructible, was 


now considered to be nothing more than’an 
evanescent preference. Strange infatuation! 
the repetition of which has induced some 
mortals, with susceptible feelings, to regard 
their hearts as plants, that, though subject to 


the laws of nature in casting off their leaves 


at certain periods, can always put forth fresh 
shoots, and bloom again as genially as before. 
J even excused the intensity of my present 


sentiments over those of my past, by the su- 


periority of the object which had. given them 
birth. The graceful, the dignified Lord Clydes- 


dale, with his noble air and polished manners, 
cast into shade the handsome but 
grave and simple demeanor, of, Frederick 
Melville. Nay, I now wondered how I ever 
could have been captivated by him, and smiled 
at my own delusion. 


Such are some of the incongruities of that 


almost inexplicable enigma—a woman’s heart; 


When Lady Walsingham congratulated 


me next day on the prospect of happiness that 
now opened to me, and expressed her warm 
approbation of my suitor, I could scarcely re- 
strain my tears; and I looked so little: joyous 
on the occasion, that she positively imagined 
she had been in error in supposing that Lord 
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Clydesdalé had interested my feelings. Lit- 


_Was,a prey at that moment!. for though I had 
__g0,often experienced her sympathising kind- 


longed, yet feared, to question him of the’ past, 
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‘Ye, did she know the.tugultto which my mind 


_ness,.a latent sentiment, it might be vanity, 
‘or shame, or both, prevented me etnies avow- 
ng my sentiments. 
_ When Lord Clydesdale came, the rwitniheed 
seilienain and animation of his manner re- 
‘assured me: The sdlicitude with which he 
-marked my pallid cheek and swoln eyes, was 
.wo\apparent, that hope whispered that love 
-alone, could have excited such interest. I 


when we. were alone. I dreaded to revive 
an image in his recollection, which I desired, 
oh! how anxiously desired, might be banished 
ftom it forever; and yet the thought of her 
- whose memory I dreaded to recall, was so 
_ predominant in mine, and filled me with such 
painful emotions, that I felt that I could have 
no peace until he should have reposed in my 
breast the mournful tale of his former attach- 
‘ment. . Often did the question hover on my 
lips; and as often did it die away, without my 
-beingiable to frame words that would élicit 
his confidence without betraying the secret 
jealousy which was torturing me. There is 
a conscious unworthiness in jealousy, which, 
if the victim be proud, makes her shrink from 
-its exhibition. I felt this powerfully, and added 
to it, was the dread of forfeiting his esteem, 
by the display of this egotistical passion. | 
am. now surprised’ when I reflect on the du- 
plicity with which I affected a strong sympa- 
thy in his regret for her he had lost ; and still 
more surprised, when I remember .how com- 
pletely he was the dupe of this pretended 
sympathy. His love for me seemed positively 
to have been increased tenfold, by the inter- 
est I evinced in the fate of my predecessor. 
My generosity, so superior, as he said, to that 
of the generality of females, delighted him. 

How little did he know the heart of woman! 
For though there may be many who might 
be gentle enough to regret an unkn wn indi- 
vidual of their own sex; who is represented as 
haying gone down youig, beautiful, and good, 
to an early grave, while yet love and hope 

would fain have bound her to earth, few hive 
sufficient self-control to conquer her jealous 
emotions, while listening to the recapitulation 
of the perfections of the lost one; or the grief| 
her loss had excited in the breast of the ob- 
ject of her own affection. A man precludes 
a similar confidence from the woman he loves, 
by openly displaying his total want of sym- 
pathy, in any allusion to previous attachments, 
even should a woman be so devoid of tact as 
to make them; while we of the softer sex, 
though pained to the heart by such disclosures, 
shrink from checking them, though they are 
hoarded in the memory, to be often dwelt 
upon, but never without pain. 

This peculiar dislike to the belief of a lover 
ever having before experienced the tender 
passion, has been often ascribed to vanity ; 
but I believe it originates in a delicacy less 
reprehensible, and consequently more entitled 
to commiseration. Devoid of refinement and 
delicacy must that woman be, who, having 
accepted a suitor, entertains him with lamen- 
tations for, or descriptions of, the one who 
preceded him : like the lady, who, when mar- 
ried a second time, dwelt so fondly and per- 
petually on the merits of her poor dear first 
husband, that she compelled his successor to 
declare, that however much she might regret 
the defunct, he still more truly mourned his 
death. It is this indelicacy ‘that led a man, 
who knew human nature well, to assert that 
a man should never marry a widow, how- 
ever-attractive, whose first husband had not 
‘been hanged ; as that ignominious catastrophe 
furnished the only security for her uae con- 
tinually revertingtohim. . 

But to resume the thread of my narrative : 
no day elapsed, that Lord Clydesdale did not 
inflict a jealous pang on my heart, by some 
unconscious reference to past times; until at 
last my apparent sympathy lured him into a 
more explicit disclosure of his feelings; and 
he related the story of his first love. 

It was a simple one; but the intensity of 
his emotion in repeating it, the warmth with 
which he dwelt on the personal and mental 
charms of her he had lost, wounded me to 
the soul. Yet, though writhing under the in- 
fliction, I so skilfully concealed my sufferings, 
that he was the dupe to my affected interest 
about one to whose death alone I owed his 

present affection. There is a great though 
secret pleasure in talking of any former at- 

' tachment, that bas not been dissolved by cir- 
eumstances humiliating to vanity. Those 
broken by inconstancy are seldom recurred 
to, because they are mortifying to self-love. 
But to dwell on a love that ended but with 
life, and to repeat incidents strongly indica- 
tive ofthe force of the attachment of the de- 


rently the least, egotistical gratifications to 
which our amour propre can have re ourse. 
One can repeat how well she loved him, ina 
thousand varied ways, without shocking the 
ears of the confidant, by his self-eulogiums ; 
yet each of these examples of the passion that 
has: been felt for the narrator, may be con- 
sidered as indubitable proofs of his attractions 
and merits. | 

Lord Clydesdale’s first love was a young 
and fascinating creature, born with the germe 
of a disease, that seems ever to select the 
fairest objects for its prey. Consumption, 
which, like the Pagans of old, adorns its vic- 
tims for the sacrifice, had rendered the beauty 
of the youthful Lucinda Harcourt still more 
dazzingly bright. The hectic of her cheek, 
the lustre of her eye, and the deep vermillion 
of her lips, those sure and fatal symptoms of 
the destroyer, which like the canker worm in 
the rose, feeds on its core while the external 
petals stil] wear their fresh hue, were con- 
sidered by her lover, as charms peculiarly 
her own, and not as indications of incipient 
disease. Even in relating her lingering illness, 
and mournful death, he seemed unconscious 
that she fell a prey to a malady hereditary 
in her family, and to which her mother 
owed her death in the bloom of youth. No, 
with the delusion inherent in mortals, which 
ever seeks, even in misfortune some salve 
from vanity, he attributed the untimely death 
‘of the fair Lucinda to the unwonted agi on 
produced by the excessive attachment, with 
which he had inspired her youthful breast ; 
and the anxiety attending the period, previous 
to his formal demand of her hand; for it ap- 
pears that he had, though deeply smitten, 
taken @ considerable period to reflect, before 
he proposed for her. He spoke in su pane- 
gyrics of thé transparency of her complexion, 
and the sylph-like fragility of her form, that I 
almost longed to possess these infallible symp- 
toms of disease; as I dreaded his comparing 
my healthful but less attractive bloom, and 
rounded figure, with the evanescent charms 
he so rapturously described. 
“Have you no picture of her?” asked I, 
trembling, lest he should draw forth from his 
breast, a treasured miniature carefully con- 
cealed from prying eyes. 

“Yes,” replied he, “I have an admirable 
resemblance of her, which you shall see, and 
which has never left my breast since I lost 
her, until you, fair and dear Arabe!la, listened 
to my suit.” 

I involuntarily placed my hand within his, 
at this acknowledgment; for I felt grateful 
for the delicacy of the renunciation of the 
portrait. Nay, in consideration of it I almost 
forgave the warmth of his praises of her ; for, 
slight as the circumstance was, it made a 
great impression on me. 

The next day, he brought the miniature, 
and though.I had been prepared to expect 
peauty of no ordinary kind, I confess that the 
extreme loveliness of the portrait surprised— 
ay, and shall I own the truth !—displeased 
me. IfI previously indulged a jealousy 
of the fair Lucinda, what were my_ jealous 
pangs now, that'I beheld the radiant beauty 
ofher face? The artist had caught the al- 
most seraphic expression of her countenance, 
that fine and elevated expression, where the 
purity of the angel seems to have already de. 
scended on the suffering saint. It wanted 
only a halo round the head, to be one of the 
best personifications of a martyred saint a:- 
cending to heaven; and J, even J, could not 
repress the tear that fell on the crystal that 
covered it, though the source whence it sprang 
was not free from alloy. 

This apparent sympathy, while it rendered 
me dearer to Lord Clydesdale, lured him into 
a still more frequent recurrence to the object 
of his first love. He judged more favorably 
of me than I deserved, in imputing to me a 
freedom from that envy, and jealousy, from 
which so few of my sex are exempt; and | 
had not courage to risk the forfeiture of this 
good opinion, by acknowledging how little it 
was merited. Had I avowed my weakness, 
how much unhappiness should I not have es. 
caped! But no, pride, the most dangerous 
passion which can approach love, forbade jt ; 
and [ yielded to its unwise suggestions. 

It was agreed bet ween Lord Clydesdale and 
myself, that our marriage should not take 
place until our return to England. But as we 
were considered affianced, we spent the 
greater part of every day together; and each 
day seemed to cement our mutual affection, 
as we drew plans for the future, and built 
castles in the air. Life is at best but a shadowy 
scene, some charm of which vanishes every 
day; the actual enjoyments, few and far be- 
tween, often poisoned by untoward circum- 
stances, or followed by painful regret. Are 
we not then wise, in creating for ourselves 
the innocent pleasure of fancy building ? where 


ecased, is one of the gréatest, though appa- 


Hope, the syren, helps to erect the structure, 
4 


and almost cheats Reason into believing the 
possibility of its completion. Those were in- 
deed blissful: days! when beneath the blue 
skies of genial Italy, and wandering by the 


‘as blue waters of the Mediterranean sea that 


mirrored them, the balmy air of the delicious 
climate of Naples, made its influence known 
by exhilarating ‘our spirits, and diffusing its 
softness over our feelings. And yet the bliss 
was not unalloyed! When was that of mor- 
tals ever so? though each believes himself 
worthy of happiness, and likely, if not wary 
to attain it. 

The more tenderness Lord Clydesdale 
scemed to evince, and the more warmth I 
myself experienced, the more susceptible did 


I become of the assaults of the fiend jealousy ; |- 


each successive attack lacerating my heart 
more cruelly. Every allusion to the lost Lu- 
cinda tortured me; and yet J had myself at 
the commencement encouraged these allu- 
sions. Now that I believed myself beloved, 
and felt with what passionate tenderness I 
repaid the affection of Lord Clydesdale, a re- 
currence to his former passion appeared an 
insult, and an injustice, that I was disposed to 
resent with an anger that required the exer- 
tion of all my reasoning powers to subdue. 

At length I took courage, and asked him 
to let me have the portrait of Lucinda. He 
looked surprised 
manded why I wished to possess it? I ac- 
knowledged that I considered it so exquisitely 
beautiful, that while it remained in his keep- 
ing I should always dread his contemplation 
of it might elicit comparisons highly disadvan- 
tageous to my own inferior attractions. This 
avowal drew from him some of those praises 
peculiar to love, which, cogent“ | exaggerated, 
are never unacceptable; and he yielded the 
portrait, though with reluctance, on my sol- 
emn promise that it should be carefully 
guarded and considered a sacred deposit. 

The possession of this long coveted treasure 
soothed and calmed the demon in my breast 
for many days; yet each time I gazed on it, 
the angelic softness and beauty of the coun- 
tenance reillumined the nearly extinguished 
spark of jealousy in my mind. I have, after 
contemplating it long and attentively, sought 
my mirror, and tried to think the image it re- 
flected was not so very far inferior to this cap- 
tivating picture, as jealousy whispered it to 
be. But, alas! not all the suggestions of vanity 
could blind me to the immeasurable supe. 
riority of the countenance of Lucinda, that 
dead rival, who in her grave, as I fancied, still 
triumphed over me. It was true, my finely 
chiselled features and the perfect oval of my 
face might have contested with her the palm 
of beauty ; but the expression—oh! how in- 
finitely did mine fal] short of hers! I forgot 
in contemplating my own countenance that 
the baleful passions ofenvy and jealousy which 
pervaded my heart at that moment, lent their 
disfiguring influence to my face. No wonder, 
then, that I was conscious of the vast differ- 
ence between a physiognomy, expressive only 
of a heavenly calm, and that in which worldly 
and sinful feelings were delineated. 

The sunshine produced by my lover's re- 
nunciation of the portrait had made itself 
manifest many days; when, one luckless eve- 
ning, while seated on the balcony of the Pa- 
lazzo we inhabited,.and engaged in that 
dreamy, tender conversation into which lovers 
are prone to fall, on my expressing some doubt 
of the depth and devotion of his love, he pas- 
sionately seized my hand, and exclaimed, 

“ Yes, adored Lucinda !—Arabella—I would 
say——” 

You need not complete the sentence,” in- 
terrupted I, coldly; “ it is but natural that the 
name of the object which is most dearly 
treasured in your memory should sometimes 
escape from your lips.” 

“ This is unjust and cruel, Arabella,” said he; 
“ you know, or ought to know, how inexpres- 
sibly dear you are to my heart, when all its 
feelings, all its regrets, have been bared to 
your view. Why have yom deceived me by 
an apparent sympathy, if you could not bear 
with an occasional, an lardentery recurrence 
to the-past.?”” 

The geptleness of his repeaach, which had: 
so much more of sorrow than.of anger in it, 
disar my displeasure. I felt ashamed of 
petulanee, and had aninstinctive presentiment 
that by this selfish ebullition I had forfeited 
some portion of his esteem. 

“J should be unworthy of your affection, 
dearest Arabella,” resumed he, “ were I capa- 
ble of deceiving you by asserting that I ever 
could banish the memory of her who in life 
was so beloved. But that memory, mournful 
though it be, precludes not the fondest, truest 
affection for you. Nay, you should consider 
the constancy of my attachment to one in her 
grave, as a gage of that which shall bind me 
to the only being on earth who could console 
me for her loss.” 


I refused not the hand he now pressed te 


itated; and then de-}: 


his lips; a few kind words ani gentle tears 
on my part marked our renewed amity, and 
we parted that night aslovers part after a re- 
conciliation of their first misunderstanding ; 

for the harsh name of quarrel r could not give 

But, though we met in fondness ‘next day, 
and every day for many weeks, confidence 
was banished between us. The name of Lu- 
cinda, or any reference to her, never escaped 
his lips ; but this self-imposed silence and con- 
straint tortured me more than his former 
lavish praises ot tender regrets had ever done. 
The demon jealousy whispered, that though 
the name was banished from his lips, her 
image had become. more tenaciously fixed in 
his heart; and that an opinion of my selfish- 
ness and want of self-control had led to this 
reserve and increased seriousness on his part. 
This conviction haunted and goaded me; yet 
I dared not trust myself to utter a word of it 
to him. 1 feared to sink still lower in his es- 
timation, or to be hurried into some expres- 
sion of harshness that might lead to a serious 
misunderstanding, perhaps a rupture; ‘and 
such a result, even in moments of the great- 
est mental excitement, I dared. not contem- 
plate, so warm and fervent was my attach- 
ment to him. 

How narrowly, and with what lynx eyes, 
did I examine his countenance every day 
when we met! A shade of sadness on his 
brow, or an involuntary sigh, angered me, 
they were received as incontrovertible proofs 
that his thoughts were on my dead rival. 

Our tée-d-tétes were no Jonger marked by 
that outpouring of the soul, that boundless 
confidence, which had formerly existed be- 
tween us; and both were conscious of this 
change, though anxious to conceal it from 
each other. His conversation now referred 
wholly to the future; he avoided all reference 
to his past life, as if it had been stained by 
some crime of deep die; and I felt as ifthere 
was a gulf between us—that is, between our 
souls’ communion. The consciousness of 
this gulf having been created by my own 
way wardness, added to the bitterness of my 
feelings; I became silent and abstracted ; and 
though he was never ceasing in his attentions, 
the sense of our mutual constraint now robbed 
them of their greatest charm in my estimation. 

It was at this period that Sir Augustus Fau- 
conberg, an intimate friend of Lord Clydes- 
dale, arrived at Naples. He established him- 
self in the same hotel with him, and was pre- 
sented to us. He was one or two years 
senior to Lord Clydesdale, and remarkably 
good looking, accomplished and agreeable. 
His presence was a relief to us all; for his vi- 
vacity, though finely tempered by good breed- 
ing, never failed to enliven those with whom 
he associated. A short time before, I should 
have considered the presence of a stranger in 
our limited circle as an unwelcome interrup- 
tion to the frequent téte-d-tétes 1 enjoyed with 
my affianced husband ; for Lady Walsingham 
devoted much of her time to feminine occu. 
pations, and left us much alone; but now, 
those téte-a-tétes had lost their chief attraction. 
The chain of love still bound us, but the 
flowers that wreathed and concealed its links 
had, one by one, withered and dropped off. 
Neither of us wished for freedom, nor dared 
anticipate division, but all the sweetness of 
love had departed; we were not happy to- 
gether, and yet we dreaded to try if we could 
support separation. 

One evening I had remarked, with anger, 
blended with sorrow, that Lord Clydesdale 
appeared to be more than usually depressed. 
Instead of soothing him by kindness, I main- 
tained a sullen silence; and even when he 
bade us adieu for the night, I returned not the 
pressure of his hand, but suffered mine to re- 
main cold and passive within his grasp, as if 
It had been a lifeless substance. 

My heart reproached me for this unkind- 
ness during the night; and I made good re- 
solves for the coming day. Indeed, so salutary 
were my reflections, that ] determined hence- 
forth to conquer my waywardness; and by 
resuming my former confiding tenderness, 


“win back his. 


I longed, impatiently longed, for his visit; I 
counted the hours that must intervene before 
the arrival of that which usally brought him 
to our Palazzo ; and attired myself with more 
than my accustomed care, that I might appear 
more attractive in his eyes. I seemed to 
awake from a disagreeable dream; and the 
recollection of my own too frequent fits of si- 
lence and sullenness, to which his forbearing 
gentleness, and constant affection, formed a 


striking contrast, rose up to reproach me. ' 


Yes, I would amply repay him for all my past 
suspicions and unkindness, and never more 
give way tothem. In this frame of mind I 
left my chamber. My mirror told me, that 
never had I looked more attractive. I had 
attired myself in his favorite colors, wore a 


—— 
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not; 
haunted me—I could settle to no occupation, 

- approach, in order to catch a glance of him. 

- saloon; and observed that she had thought 
_ Lord Clydesdale was there. ‘When intormed 
- that [had not seen him, she appeared really 
- the report to me, she had that morning heard 
_ that an epidemic disease had, during the 


- his unusual absence with this startling intelli- 


- his chamber that day. 


- that day, but that the next would see him at 


| plied Lady Walsingham ; “for Lady Arabella 
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~ bracelet and his gifts, and, with a 


“bing heart, awaited his coming. ; 
Hour after hour’ elapsed, and he appeared 
a thousand vague forebodings of evil 


but kept continually walking on the balcony: 
that overlooked the street by which he must 


At length, Lady Walsingham entered the 


uneasy ; for, though she then mentioned not 


last few days, been making great ravages 
in the town; and, consequently, coupled 


gence. A servant was instantly despatched 
to the hotel where Lord Clydesdale resided, 
to inquire for him: and my fears were excited, 
and Lady Walsingham’s confirmed, by the 
information that Lord Clydesdale had not left 


“ But here, my lady,” said our servant, “is 
a letter which the porter forgot to send your 
ladyship; and which ought to have been de- 

livered this morning.” 

To break the seal and devour the contents 
of this billet, was the work of a moment. A 
few lines stated, that a slight indisposition 
would confine the writer to his apartment fur 


our Palazzo. An air of constraint pervaded 
this note, which I instantly attributed to his 
desire of concealing the extent of his malady. 
My heart died within me as the idea of his 
danger presented itself to my mind; and ar- 
dently did I wish that I were his wife, that I 
might have the privilege of watching over his 
sick couch, as love only can watch. I mag- 
nified his danger until the most painful ima- 
ges were conjured up to my terrified imagi- 

- nation. I fancied him ill—dying—and I, though 
his betrothed, precluded, by the usages of the 
world, from alleviating his sufferings, or re- 
ceiving his last sigh. How impatiently did I 
writhe under these bitter thoughts! how exe- 

_ crate my own folly, for ever having annoyed 
him by my petulance, or wounded him by my 
selfish and wayward jealousy! What resolu. 
tions, instigated by “ the late remorse of love,” 
did I form, never again, should it please 
Heaven to restore him to me, to give him 
cause for reproach orchagrin. Yes, I would 
conquer my own feelings, and attend solely 
to his. Though aware how deeply, how ten- 
derly I was devoted to him, I knew not until 
the thought of his danger took possession of 
me, how wholly, how passionately my soul 
doted upon him! 

I threw myself into a bergere, and covering 
my face with my hands, wept in uncontrol- 
lable anguish; heedless of the attempts at con- 
solation, made by my tender and true friend 
Lady Walsingham. She was suggesting the 
expediency of sending an English Physician 
to Lord (lydesdale, when the door of the apart- 
ment was thrown open, and Sir Augustus 
Fauconberg entered. 

“Tell me, I entreat you, tell me how he is” 
I exclaimed, reckless of betraying my tearful 
agitation. He hesitated and looxed aghast. 
This conduct verified my fears. 

“Iam prepared for the worst,” resumed I; 
“1 see his danger in your face ; itis confirmed 
to me by your hesitation. Let me, I implore 
you, hear it at once, or this suspense will de- 
stroy me.” 

“[ really do not comprehend,” replied he 
with a face of astonishment. “ Who is ill, or 
in danger ¢ for I am not aware that any indi- 
vidual in whom we take an interest is in that 
predicament.” 

I viewed this speech asa good. natured sub- 
terfuge, used to avoid declaring the real state 
of the case; and it almost maddened me. Lady 
Walsingham observing me to be incapable of 
articulating another word, so overpowered 
was I by my feelings, here interposed; and 
stated that we had heard that Lord Clydes- 
dale was confined to his chamber by indispo- 
sition. 

“I assure you I was totally ignorant of it,” 
answered Sir Augustus ; “but the truth is, I 
told Clydesdale last night that I intended to 
proceed to Sorento to-day with some friends 
of mine, so that he believes me gone. They 
changed their plans, and, as I had risen early, 
I have been making an excursion in the en- 
virons. Still; I think there must be some mis. 
take, for I saw Clydesdale’s valet de chambre 

this morning, and he said nothing of the cir- 
cumstance.” 

“It is, nevertheless, I fear, but too true,” re- 


received a note from Lord Clydesdale, which, 
though it makes light of his indisposition, re- 
fers to it as the cause for not coming here to- 
day. ” 

__ When did the note arrive!” demanded 
Sir Augustus. 


“Only a short time before you entered.” 
‘ «And Lady Arabella has received no other 
note from Clydesdale?” 

“No other,” answered I, still weeping. 
““Itis strange,” resumed Sir Augustus ; “ for 
I saw Clydesdale write you a note last eve- 
ning, and hear J‘him give orders that it should 
be sent to your palazzo early in the morning.” 

“ 2nd was he then in perfect health asked 
Lady Walsingham. 

“Most certainly,” replied Fauconberg ; “ but 
rather more serious than usual, which I attri- 
buted to the recollection that this day was the 
second anniversary of the death ofa person 
once dear to him; every recurrence to whom 
his friends avoid, knowing the subject to be 
fraught with painto him.” 

In an instant, my tears were dried ; the 
burning blushes of shame and anger, that suf- 
fused my cheek, seemed to effect this opera- 
tion; and thé fiend jealousy awoke in my 
breast, to renew the infliction of a thousand 
pangs. So, while I, reckless of observation, 
exposed my love and anguish, at the bare 
thought of his danger, to to fhe gaze of others, 
he, having voluntarily excluded himself from 
my presence, was weeping over the memory 
of another love, and leaving me to endure all 
the alarm and wretchedness which his ac- 
knowledgment of indisposition could not fail 
to excite. The subterfuge too, of affecting 
illness—it was unworthy—it was base? The 
whole current of my feelings became changed. 
Such conduct was not to be borne. No, I 
would, whatever the effort might cost me, 
break with him forever; and his friend, Sir 
Augustus Fauconberg, who had been a spec- 
tator of my weakness, when I believed him 
ill, should now be a witness of the firmness 
with which I could eternally resign him. - 

Such were the thoughts that flitted through 
my troubled brain, making my temples throb, 
and my heart’s pulses beat in feverish excite- 
ment. I silenced every whisper of love, every 
dictate of reason. Pride, ungovernable pride, 
and indomitable jealousy, now took entire 
possession of my heart, banishing every gen- 
tle and feminine emotion. If, a short time 
before, while suffering agonies at the bare 
notion of my lover's illness, any one had told 
mé that the assurance of his g well could 
fail to convey to me the most ecstatic joy, I 
should have pronounced the fulfilment of the 
prediction impossible. There is nothing to 
which I would not have cheerfully submitted 
to have had this blissful assurance. But now 
—it only gave me torture, and excited rage. 
Such are the revolutions to which evil pas. 
sions can lead those who are so unfortunate 
as to submit to their empire! ? 

I sought my chamber, and giving way to 
my wild and wrathful impulse, seized a pen, 
and wrote to Lord Clyeesdale to declare that 
I considered our engagement at an end. | 
stated that my determination was irrevoca- 
ble, and that any attempt to change it would 
be as unavailing as offensive to me. 

‘I dispatched this ill-judged and intemperate 
letter, proud of this supposed conquest over 
self, this triumph of my evil nature over my 
better. I would not wait for a calmer mo- 
ment, lest my heart might relent, and be dis- 
posed to pardon him, who was still dear to it. 
No, while mourning a dead mistress, he should 
have cause to grieve for a living one; and I 
was obdurate enough to take a malicious 
pleasure in thus overwhelming him with a 
new affliction, while he was meditating on a 
former one. 

I never reflected that the excuse of a slight 
indisposition, arged by Lord Clydesdale to 
account for not coming on that day, was only 
made to avoid offending me, by candidly 
stating the true cause of his absence. : It was 
my injustice, my petulance, that compelled 
him to have recourse to this deception, a de- 
ception adopted only to spare my weakness. 
I expected to receive a deprecating answer 
to my angry renunciation of him, notwith- 
standing my prohibition , nay more, I was not 
without hopes that he would come to plead 
his cause in person. But, as hour after hour 
elapsed, without bringing any tidings of him, 
I began to tremble at heart, though I affected 
a careless exterior, at the probable conse. 
quences of my own folly. 

Lady Walsingham, with that intuitive per- 
ception which belongs exclusively to women, 
had penetrated the state of my feelings. She 
deplored, but pitied their wilfulness; and 
gently endeavored to sooth them. She dwelt 
on the compassion and forbearance due to the 
regrets of those who mourn an object’ be- 
loved, even though a brighter prospect opens 
on the bereaved heart, by a new attachment. 

“ But, if the former object be stil] mourned,” 
answered I, “ why should the mourner seek 
another love? Such a course is being unfaith- 
ful to the dead, and unjust to the living,” 

“ You are yet too young, dear Arabella,” re. 

plied Lady Walsingham, “to have fathomed 


[deep and sometimes durable, is not eternal. 


|.which the desire of happiness is indigenous |: and it may be, female reserve, prohibited this. 


and indestructible. If robbed of the object of | concession. Though supported by the hope 
its affection, the grief that, follows, though |that the morrow would see him, at my feet, 
still my. heart’ was troubled that the sun 
should have gone down on.our anger; ahd 
that our estrangement should haye endured a 
single night. _ 

ugh balfacentury has elapsed 


Even 


The regret, which, during the first bitterness. 
attending such a calamity, was»wiolent and 
engrossing, becomes by the operation of time 
every day mitigated. The lover is conscious 
of this gradual change ; and at first shrinks 
from what he believes to be af infirmity of 
his nature. He summons memory, with all 
her potent spells, to awaken the grief that 
slumbers ; he dwells upon all the charms of 
the lost one, recalls all her love; and imagi- 
nation, excited by recollection, supplies the 
place, and for a brief space, enacts the part of 
grief. Gratitude aids this self-deception, which 
is peculiar to fine natures ; the lost are thought 
of, talked of, and referred to, with tenderness, 
long after the survivor is consoled for their 
loss: nay, he frequently perseveres in pre- 
meditatedly offering this homage to the manes, 

of the departed, as an expiation for an invol- 
untary oblivion of them. You know not, and 
may you never know, dear Arabella, the 
shame, the tender regret, and self-reproach, 
with which a sensitive mind first becomes 
sensible that it can be consoled for a loss, the 
regret for which, when first experienced, was 
imagined to be eternal. But when the place 
once occupied by the departed, is usurped by 
a new, perhaps a dearer object—for grief in- 
creases susceptibility, and tends to make 
the second attachment more fond than the 
former—in proportion to the sensitiveness of 
the feelings of the lover, will be the recollec- 
tions given to the dead; recollections that do 
not rob the living of the slightest portion of 
his tenderness, but which rather originate in 
his deep consciousness of the force of his pre» 
sent attachment. He who devoted not a pen- 
sive thought to the memory of a buried love, 
will never be capable of fidelity to a living 
one. Such ts are-not the offspring of 
sorrow: they dre the funeral flowers with 
which, while animated by hope of happiness, 
the survivor decks the grave of one for whose 
loss he is consoled.” 

My feelings became softened towards Lord 
Clydesdale, as I listened to the mild reasoning 
of Lady Walsingham; and when she informed 
me that his friend Sir Augustus Fauconberg 
had acknowledged to her, that he never ima- 
gined Lord Clydesdale could have loved again, 
so tenderly devoted had he been to his first 
attachment, and so fondly was it repaid by 
its object, I severely blamed my own wilful- 
ness in having inflicted pain, where I should 
have offered consolation. Oh, how I longed 
for him to come, or write, to deprecate the 
anger which was now subdued, that I might 
convince him of my repentance and affection! 
Every noise in the ante-room made my heart 
throb, every step that approached I hoped 
might be his; and in this belief I have started 
from my chair to meet him with an extended 
hand, and words of love hovering on my lips. 

Lady Walsingham, anxious to make an im- 
pression on me, related all that Sir Augustus 
Fauconberg had told her, of the personal 
charms, cultivated mind, and angelic disposi- 
tion of Lady Lucinda Harcourt. She dwelt 
on thé profound tenderness of this young and 
lovely creature for her betrothed husband; 
and on the heavenly resignation with which 
she prepared herself for another world, though 
blessed with all that could render existence 
desirable. She related the long and lingering 
illness, and the death-bed farewell of this fair. 
being; and the overwhelming affliction of her 
affianced husband, who fled from England, to 
seek in a strange land the power of support- 
ing a blow, that seemed to have for ever de. 
stroyed his earthly hopes. 

When she described the satisfaction experi- 
enced by Fauconberg, at discovering from 
Lord Clydesdale that his heart had yielded to 
a second aftachment, in which he looked for- 
ward to the enjoyment of the happiness he 
had believed to have been Jost to him for ever, 
I could not restrain my tears; and, as they 
flowed plenteously down my cheeks, I felt 
that I had never loved Lord Clydesdale so 
fondly as at that moment, Had he then en- 
tered, yes, proud as I was, I would have con- 
fessed my fault, and atoned for it, by every 
future effort to control the way wardness of 
my nature, and the petulance of my temper. 

Alas! such happiness was not in store for me. 

I had madly dashed the cup from my lip: and 
it was decreed that it should never again be 
offered ! 


der remorse, the good resolves, and, the over- 
flowing affection with which I dwelt on. his 
noble qualities, and my own unworthiness. 
For the first time, my. tears flowed for her, 
who had preceded me in his heart, as I pic- 
tured her to myself in all her youth and beauty, 


the untimely grave, whence hecould not save 
her. All that I now experie of affection 
for him, she had felt; and in ving my tears 
to her memory, I seemed to be shedding 
them for myself, such an identity did my now 
altered feelings appear to create between our 
sentiments. Yes, I would for the future par- 
take his recollections of her; her name should 
be a sacred bond of union and sympathy be- 
tween us. I would think of her as.a dear, a 

lost sister, and emulate him in guarding her 
sweet memory from oblivion. With these 
gentle thoughts I sank into slumber, and 
awoke to—despair, 

Never did the sun shine with greater splen- 
dor, or on a more lovely scene, than present- 
ed itself to my eyes, on awaking the morning 
after my fatal letter to Lord Clydesdale.. I 
hailed the bright sky, as an omen of reconci- 
liation—of happiness; and my spirits rose 
from the weight that had oppressed them, as 
I joyfully anticipated an interview with him 
80 dear to me. I had only completed my toi- 
lette, when a letter, bearing a superscription 
in his well-known. writing, was presented to 
me, and I pressed it to my lips before break- 
ing the seal, so impressed was I with the 
thought that it was to announce his visit. 
Alas! I had only perused afew lines, when 
the fatal truth stood revealed, and J was a 
desolate, a deserted woman. Even while I 
was cheating myself with joyful anticipations 
of-our meeting, nay, chiding the tardy mo- 
ments that intervened, he, on whom my soul 
doted with all the fervour of youthful love, 
was hurrying from me with cruel haste! and 
now was many, many miles distant. He no 
longer breathed the same air with me—and 
yet I was unconscious of this change! 


O prescience! vainly attributed to the sym- 


warned me that the most fatal hour of my 
life was at hand! 

And he could leave me, without one word 
of adieu, one last lingering look of love! Too, 
too well had he obeyed my imperious, my 
fatal mandate to see me no more. Why,— 
oh! why, had he not sought me! one word, 
one look would have banished every harsh 
feeling between us. But no, he accepted (nay, 
perhaps, had eagerly desired) the first oppor- 
tunity of breaking the bond that united us. 
My peevishness and unreasonable jealousy 
had wearied and disgusted him; he foresaw 
that our union could not tend to our mutual 
happiness, and he burst the chain that my 
folly and wilfulness had rendered so galling. 
Yes, the fault was wholly mine: and deeply, 
incessantly did I expiate it, by a despair that 
tolled the eternal knell of my departed hopes. 

In bitterness of spirit, 1 turned from the 
bright sun, whose splendor but an hour be- 
fore I had blessed as an omen of happiness. 
Now its brilliancy was as a mockery to the 
darkness that veiled my soul: I shut out its 
light, and having secured myself from inter- 
ruption, by locking the door of my chamber, 
I gave way to the poignant sorrow that filled 
my breast almost to suffocation, in a parox- 
ysm of tears. I wept in uncontrollable ati- 
guish until the violence ef my emotions had 
nearly subdued my physical force. At some 
moments, forgetful of all but my love, and 
despair, I determined on pursuing him; on 
seeking an explanation, and on besceching 
him to let my récent conduct pass into obli- 
vion. Yes, 1 would tell him all that I had suf- 
fered within the last twenty-four hours; and 
all the atonement I had determined on making, 
for the uneasiness I had caused him. Surely, 
when he was acquainted that my unreasona- 
ble jealousy was but the effect of love, he 
would overlook, he would pardon the folly 


since that ng I have not forgotten the ten- — 


in all her gentleness and loye, descending to 


But Jet me not anticipate my story. The 


me any tidings of mylover. How did I count 
the weary hours, on the dial of that pendule, 
on which I had so often marked their rapid 
flight, when, after a long visit, he rose to de- 
part, and I disbelieved that the hour of sepa- 


ration was yet come! How often during that 


interminable evening had I resolved to write 


the secret recesses of the human heart, in 


5 


to him, and seek a reconciliation; but pride, 


- 


long evening wore away, without bringing 


and injustice into which it had hurried me.. 
Such were the thoughts that passed rapidly 
through my mind, and as they presented 
themselves, I rose from the couch, on which 
in my despair I had thrown myself, with the 
resolution of communicating my intention of 
seeking him. to Lady Walsingham, But then 
came the suggestions of reason, of 
of pride, to my aid; and, shall I owa it, ies 
of the last mentioned passion were the most 
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my decision. How could T 
Walsingham, that, casting aside the maidenly 
which befitted me, I was about to 
pursue ‘a lover who fied from me! No, this 
‘was impossible; I would not, I’ could not, 
bring myself to ‘such a degradation. But no 
, Sooner had I decided on the utter impractica- 
“bility ‘of this last delusive whisper’ of hope, 
despair ‘took possession. of my tortured 
~peart, and I'gave way to all its wild, its un- 
‘dictates, until reason réeled on her throne, | a 
and my 'brain throbbed in agony. 
peraséd again and again my lover's epis- 
; its gentleness touched me than tie 
Betty retnonstrances could have done, and 
‘'yendered the’writer dearer to me’ than ever. 
is the letter, whieh T liste carefully pre- 
"served, ‘though some of the, ords it contains 
‘were ‘half effaced ‘by my tears. ‘lt was long 
ere I Gould read it unmoved, but time blunts 
the‘atrows of affliction, or band tt renders us 
_more Callous to'their assaults 
This letter ‘willbe be given to you, dear, too 
‘Arabella,’ when T' shall be” many miles 
distant, You' ‘hive’ ‘commanded me to see 
you to“ note, “and I my ‘teluctance 
vanquished by'the belief, that such 
step,’ painful as it is ‘to’ me, will best ‘sebare 
futtire peate.° 
“ When I saw you fret was,'as I 
frhagiied, "to" love. “Your beauty, your 
‘fascination; soon conviticed ‘itie’of my error; 
ever when T discovered itiy weakness, | 
endeavored to steel myself against the enter- 
tainment Of a se¢ond affection, lest you, all 
the pridé of youth’and beauty’s first triumphs, 
“should reject'the offering of a*heart, that had’ 


already ‘experienced: for ‘another a “deep, a 
true ‘passion. But your gentleness 
parent pity, rivetted ‘the ctidiris your charms 


‘had ‘forged* and T placed” my happiness ‘in 
“your hands, and dared to indulge’ hope 
“forthe ‘future. ‘The: oushess of the 
strength of ‘my new ‘attachment, induced’ me 
 to'reveal to its‘objeet the Sorrows created ‘by 

former ‘one. réfitéed’them 4s. the mariner 

when ‘safe in a haven of’ rest natrates tothe 
person ‘most dear to’ him,‘the perils he has 
endured when absent froth her, and for which 
“he looks’to Hér for’ cofgolation: ‘had no 
thought, ‘feeling concealed ‘fon you; and 

‘the’ extent ‘of my confidence “must have ‘as- 
“sured you' of that’ of my affection. When 
mistress of évery seritiment of my heart, judge 


of my bitter disappointment’ at' discovering’ 


(that your manner towards me became totally’ 
changed. €oldness, and. constraint usurped 
the place of confidence-and sympathy ; and I 
found myself compelled jeither to.conceal the 
- fond recollection of the dead, or to offend the 
living objectof my tendernessi, Such was my 
attachment to you, that I jadopteds the first 
alternatiye.. ‘I scrupulously avoided speaking 
of the past; and this anxiety not to displease 
you, led to. a restraint that.impaired, if it did 
- not destroy, all the charm of our‘intercourse. 
Day after day I: marked your increasing cold- 
ness; yet,still I.had not courage to depart; 
and by my absence rid you of communion 


that seemed to importune, rather than gratify | 


_ you.» Yow have broken the bond that united 
us; you, cruel Arabella, have pronounced the 
sentence of separation, and I leave‘you with 
‘every wound ‘bleeding anew, opened by the | 
hand that I once thought had’ closed them for 
ever; Pardon this intrusion; which you for- 
Cuypespate.” i 


“Lady had. frequently, tried to 
gain admittance to my chamber during the 
long hours that had elap: since 1 had. shut 
myself in, it; but T resisted all her srw 
‘to open the door, until a late hour, in the ev 
ing, when, exhausted by the effects of mental 
and bodily suffering, I allowed her.to enter. | 
the: soothing ‘that an ,affec- 
_tionate heart and feeling mind could offer, 
: ‘were showered on me by, this. amiable and 
most excellent woman; who bore the 
ward petulance attendant ‘ort this. my cruel 
and self- incurred disappointment, with a gen- 
tleness’ arid patience that in some degree 
storéd me to a sense of shame for my want 
self-control. reposed in her 
breast all the circumstances which had led t 
‘thie’ misunderstanding with, Clydesdale, 
‘anticipating that she would encourage tha 
‘hope that ‘still animated me, by \ whisperi 
that he might return, and our union yet. tak 
place.’ But ‘she held out! no. such de}usi 
prospect” she’ had. seen enough, of 


vinced, that the step | he had taken was the 
result of a belief, that, however temporarily 
painful it mipht be, the-separation was neces- 
sary’to’ our mutual peace; and that therefore 


his determination would be immutable. 
conduct On the part of Lady Walsing- 


‘that Was tis\wise'as it'was merciful, By de- 
atroying hope, ‘she disarmed love of its most 


potent ally’: and after a few. Saab I warned 


terness; though, for years, it cast a cloud of 
thelancholy over the sunshine of my young 
life, and is even still remembered with sad- 
ness. I tried ‘to think that Lord Clydesdale. 
and I were unsuited to each other, that our 
union could not'have been productive of hap- 
piness; but, alas! conscience whispered that 
he was faultless, and that all the error was on. 
my side. 

Pride now réihntidded me, that, though with, 
a bruised heart. and wounded spirit, I was 


life.’ I was a fair and wealthy heiress, on 
whom all eyes were fixed ; and must not per- 
mit even the most insignificant of the herd 
who sought my society, to imagine, that any 
one who had ‘been known to have worn my 
Chains, could throw them off. Lord Clydes- 
dale was universally considered to be my de- 
voted admirer, but had never been publicly 
acknowledged as my accepted suitor ; conse- 
| quently, his departure was not likely to lead 


unless I betrayed by any alteration in my. 
general demeanor, that it affected me. What 
sacrifices does pride exact from her victims! 
sacrifices that less unworthy motives have 
never Obtained. Reason—nay, religion itself, 
have rarely had such influence in quelling 
grief, or at least in checking its external 
symptoms, as has this unbridled, this all-sub- 
duing passion. 
dried, the sob is stifled, the sigh is sent back 
ere half breathed to the oppressed, heart ; the 
quiver of agony is banished from the lip, nay, 
itis forced into the, indication of a cheerful | t 
smile, and gaiety is assumed, while the heart 
lis pining in anguish rendered more intolera- 
ble by the mockery to which its wretched 
owner is compelled, 

In obedience to this all-commanding power, 
I schooled myself to appear more gay and 
‘careless than I had ever been at any previous 
[period. Yet often "did I the sound of 
my own Jaugh, to which my tortured. breast 
seemed to render funeral echoes, as even 
| while ‘the smile played on my lip, my thoughts 
were far distant, wandering ‘with him whose 
image was hever banished from my heart. 
Frequently have I left a, brilliant re-union, 
‘where I seemed to cogstitute the. magnet 6f 
attraction, and retired to my solitary chamber 
to' weep over ‘the recollection of the past. No, 
there is’ no ‘slavery so insupportable as that 
which we impose on ourselves to cheat those 
who perhaps care little for’ us, and for whom 
-we'care not. 

Many of the persons whose attentions Lord 
Clydesdale’s* presence and assiduities had 
chécked,inow returned to importune me vith 
them. Among those whose pretensions to 
please least annoyed, though they totally failed 
to interest me, were Il Principe di Monte 
Rosso, and his Jidus Achates, 1! Duca di Car- 
ditella. Both these nobles professed a chival- 
rous adoration for me, worthy the days of 
romance, and displayed it a la Neapolitan. 
They sang duets beneath my balcony at night; 
their boat followed mine in the evenings over 
the moonlit sea; and the lava of Vesuvius, 
‘their native volcano, whose flames their own 
for me professed to emulate, was offered to 
me’ in every shape into which the ingenuity 
of art'couldtorture it, to remind me of their 
‘tendrésse. ‘Such was their attention to my 
comfort; though that was a word as unknown 
to theirsouthern ears as the reality was to 
their habits, that on one occasion, when Lady 
Walsingham’ observed that the butter pro- 
vided’ by our major domo was of a very ob- 
jectionable quality, I! Principe declared that 
the superintendent of his villa sold the best 
butter in all the neighborhood of Naples, and 
recommended it so zealously that we knew 
not precisely which he wished most to serve, 
his farmer or myself; Il Duca di Carditella 
frequently assured us that the wine sold by 
‘the ‘porter at his Palazzo, and made from the 
vines on ‘his estate, was superior to all other, 
and even urged our servant to give it a trial. 
figured to myself an English Duke puffing 
his‘own wine or butter to engage purchasers, 
and, above all, to the lady of his love; and 
could ‘not fesist smiling at the contrast be- 
tween such conduct and the sonorous and 
ancient titles of the perpetrators. Whenever 
I):Principe sighed,’and this was not seldom, 
Ii: Duca; echoed: each compliment that one 
offeréd:at the shrine of my beauty, and each 
profession’ of the profound sentiment which 
that beauty had excited, was repeated nearly 
verbatim by the other, without the least ap- 
parent embarrassment to either. 

‘This modern: Pylades and Orestes always 
came und departed together; and their mutu- 
al harmony’ seemed in no way impeded by 
|| the. passion they professed to entertain for the 
same object. There was something so sin- 
gular in this brotherhood in love, that though 
it failed to interest, in sometimes 
amusing! me 

‘ 
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to reflect on my disappointment with less bit-| One. day when Il P: Principe. was, ‘calling all 


still called on to enact a part in the drama of] 


to any surmises derogatory to my dignity, | 


At its dictates the tear is! 


the saints in the calander, even St. Januarius 
himself, to witness how perfectly he adored 
me, and Il Duca ;was strenuously, emulating 
him in his vows, I inquired, with as serious a 
face as I ‘could assume, how, in case I should, 
by any possibility, (though I admitted not the 
probability of such an event,) prefer one to 
the other, the rejected suitor, could support 


so selfish as, to, enjoy a boon of which his 
brother in love had been deprived. 

“Let not such a reflection oppose a single 
obstacle to your decision, charming lady,” 
exclaimed both, nearly in the same words, 
“for we, haye sworn that he who becomes 
your husband, shall select the other for your 
cavalier servénte,” 

Strange to say, ‘neither of my admirers 
seemed to be aware of having said aught that 
could either shock or surprise me ; and would 
have considered, any. expression: of such feel- 
ings on my part asa * proof of northern bar- 
barism an prejudice. 

After visiting all the principal places of re- 
sort in Italy, and, passing above four years in 


| that beautiful land, we returned to our own 


country ;, th my notions of happiness con- 
siderably changed, and my ‘hopes of ‘attain- 
ing it, oh! how infinitely diminished; and 
yet my heart beat quicker too, when I found 
myself again o on my native shore. I concluded 
that he who was so often and fondly recalled 
to memory must be there, that we should in 
all human probability meet: and. what might 
not a meeting accomplish between hearts 
that still loved? for, judging his by my own, 
I concluded that I still occupied a place in it. 
But, even should we not meet, was it not a 
blessing to inhabit the same country, breathe 


{the same air, ‘and know. that a few hours 


might bring us together? Those only who 
have truly loved will comprehend this nega- 
tive sort of ha appiness; but they will know 
that even this hd grasped at, and will 
appreciate its effects on me. 

I was now of age; and that important epoch 
was to be marked by fétes and rejoicings at 
Walsingham Castle, where I was to receive 
Lmy neighbors, and feast my tenantry and de- 
pendents. *Previous to going there, Lady 
Walsinghani,and I accepted an invitation to 
the rectory of her brother, who, with his 
pretty wife and thrée rosy cheeked children, 


ness as, perhaps,,was ever ‘permitted to mor- 
tals. I might also.add as much health, if that 
advantage was not an essential requisite in 
the other blessing, there being no happiness 
without it. The fact was, the felicity accord- 
ed to, this excellent couple had been so wholly 
free from anxiety, or any.of the trials to which 
persons of susceptible natures are liable, that 
the result had been an increase of embonpoint 
to both; more indicative of rude health than 
advantageous to beauty. | 

“On looking at Frederick Melville, the once 
pale, interesting, but now lusty and fresh co- 
lored father of a family, I could scarcely for- 
bear a smile at the recollection of my former 
girlish predilection for him. How inferior, 
how immeasurably inferior was he to Lord 
Clydesdale, in appearance as well as in man- 
ner. This alteration in his looks, but still 
more, the total change in my own taste and 
opinions, led me to reflect on the folly of per- 
mitting girls to marry the first object that at- 
tracts their juvenile fancy ; without allowing 
a reasonable time to elapse, in order that the 
stability of the sentiment may be ascertained. 
How. few young women would at twenty se- 
lect the admirer as a partner for life, who 
might have captivated them at seventeen! 
and how many of the desperate passions, sup- 
posed to be eternal, would fade away Ilke a 
dream before the influence of reason, if sub- 
jected to the ordeal of a couple, or of even 
one year’s absence ! 

The happiness ‘of Frederick Melville and 
his wife was much too unimaginative and com- 
mon-place for my refined notions. The ideal 
colored every vision I formed of domestic 
life, and entered into every scheme of enjoy- 
ment, I shrank from the realities of actual 
existence to revel in day dreams; and in the 
superabundance of my folly recoiled from the 
possibility of ever finding myself reduced to 
the leael of Mrs. Melville, a homely, busy, but 
most happy wife. Their daily occupations 
and simple pleasures seemed insipid and tire- 
some to me. Their intellectual recreations 
were limited to the utile, rather than to the 
exalted and elegant in literature; and their 
routine of usefulness, and absence of high 
thought, the epithet with which I dignified the 
sentiments engendered by study of poetry 


both to wear an habitual expression of cheer-. 
fulness rather than of sensibility. 

In the vanity of self-imagined superiority, 1 
fancied my mind to be of a too elevated cha- 


racter to be content with a blameless lot like 


the disappointment ; or the accepted one be. 


we found in the enjoyment of as much happi- 


and belles lettres, allowed the countenance of 


theirs; erroneously believing the morbid fas- 
tidiousness of my ill-directed feelings, to be 


riority, when it clearly indicated precisely the 
reverse: as the factitious. bodily force some- 
times exhibited in delirium, .is, bythe igno- 
rant, mistaken. for constitutional strength.. 

_ When, after a morning passed in the peru- 
sal of my. favorite authors, annong whom the 
most romantic school of poets were. the pre- 
ferred, I havefound Mrs, Melwille, with health 
glowing on her cheek, and the vivacity it in- 
spired beaming in her eyes, returned from vi- 
siting the poor, or superintending her domes- 
tic arrangements, I have pitied. her destiny, 
and almost despised the. mind. that could be 
happy under it. ._The vigorous. discharge of 
actual duties, I was as, indisposed to compre- 
hend, as unwilling to perform: ; consequently, 
I undervalued those who did both,. Great 
sacrifices, I fancied, I should heroically make ; 
but the minor ones, which we ,are.constantly 
called on to offer, and) for which, no praisejis 
given, appeared to me to be beneath my atten- 
tion. It is thus that too many people console 
themselves for leaving unfulfilled the numer- 
ous duties, the discharge of .which cheer and 
sweeten life, while the great sacrifice they 
suppose themselves ready to make, is per- 
haps never required. To preside over a hus- 
band’s household, attend to his personal. com- 
forts, nurse: his children, visit the poor, pray 
with, and work for them, and receive him al- 
ways with joyful smiles, was, in my opinion, 
to become that most uninteresting of all crea- 
tures,a homely housewife. (Consequently, I 
deemed that it argued ill for the taste and re- 
finement of Frederick Melville, that his at- 
tachment to his wife seemed to increase in 
proportion to her indefatigable discharge of 
this dull routine of: duties. 

I had figured the Parsonage to myself as 
an old-fashioned house, modernised into a 
simple, but €legant villa, with myrtles, wood- 
bine, and roses, peeping into each window.— 
The furniture light, tasteful, and luxurious :— 
no splendor, but all that persons of refined 
habits could require. The picture | formed, 
comprised a small but most comfortable draw- 
ing room, opening into a conservatory redo- 
lent of sweets—a library containing the 
choicest authors—a boudoir, with all its fairy 
elegancies, and an Holian harp placed in its 
window, to catch the sighing of the night 
breeze on its strings. I fancied all the deco- 
rations peculiar to female taste, and all the 
graceful implements indicative of feminine 
occupation. Each apartment was to be filled 
with rare flowers, and the presiding deity, 
simply, but most becomingly attired, was to 
languidly, but sweetly, do the honors of this 
imaginary little Paradise; repaying her hus- 
band for a thousand nameless attentions—not 
by the bustling activity of a housekeeper, 
but by the gentle smiles and. soft words pe- 
culiar to heroines in novels, 

This was the picture my fancy had drawn 
of Addlethorp Rectory; though the name 
had always jarred on my ear, and suggested 
the necessity of bestowing on the spot a 
more euphonious denomination. The marri- 
ed lovers must, according to my notions, in 
the constant communion of thought and stu- 
dy, have grown somewhat paler, and more 
pensive ; that pallor arising from deep thought, 
and that pensiveness which excess of happi- 
ness produces on high-toned minds, by mak- 
ing them tremble for its duration. 

How, then, were my expectations disap- 
pointed by the reality of Addlethorp Rectory 
and its owners! Instead of a modernised 
villa, a square, red brick mansion, met my 
view. No  myrtles, woodbine, or roses, 
peeped into the windows; and the green 
boxes of migsonette which supplied their 
places, odorous though they were, seemed to 
me,to be but asorry substitute. The garden 
into which the windows of the principal 
rooms opened, might have satisfied even my 
fastidious taste; but those rooms sadly shock- 
ed my notions of elegance and comfort— 
shining oak pannels,and book cases to corres- 
pond, stowed with volumes of no rich hues 
of binding, were its most conspicuous fea- 
tures. No mirrors were to be seen, and no 
silk draperies met the eye; but white dimity 
curtains, with chairs, and a sofa that seemed 
to have been made before the possibility of 
reclining in it had been takem into considera- 
tion; for its form andtexture defied such a 
position. A work table,on which was placed 
a basket well filled with nonm-descript pieces 
of linen, yeleped plain work, and.all the home- 
ly apparatits of a village sem pstress lay by it, 

To be sure, the room was scrupulously 
clean and cheerful, and wanted nothing for 
positive use, though it contained no article for 
mere ornament. Still, its rustic plainness 
struck me as being disagreeable ; and the in- 
creased plumpness and gaiety of its owners; 
shocked my preconceived notions. The whole 
house and its arrangement were equally plas 
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and siniple. Every thing was perfectly clean, den. That setteé should give place to'a com 
put all of the clieapest texture and most sim-| fortable lounging sofa; well lined with ‘eider- 
pleform. I could have fancied myself in the} down pillows; two berg®res should fill up the 
dwelling of some primitive quaker, who dis-| space occupied by yonder straight-backed 
dained ornament or elegance : yet never had chairs, that forbid ease; a carpet.of such an 


[ beheld. im. the most,splendid saloons, rich in 
all that um bounded wealth and refined taste 
could lavish on them, such happy faces as in 
the homely parlor of Addlethorp Rectory. 

‘The conversation Of the rector and his wife 
was littlé calculated to excite any interest in 
amind teeming with all the morbid sentiments 
that filled mine. To hear that old Farmer 
Brookby’s health was much amended ; Dame 
Gateby’s leg not broken as was supposed ; 
and poor Martha Dobson’s case not so hope- 
lessas was: feared, only excited in me ennui 
and dissatisfaction, while this intelligence 
created im Mr. and Mrs. Melville the most 
jively interest. The rapid progress which 
her pupils at thecharity school were making ; 
the good qualities of the curate and his wife ; 
and thankfulness to Providence for having 
placed her lot amongsuch good people, were 
the themes most frequently chosen by Mrs. 
Melville, while she plied her needle; little 
aware how callous a listener she had for her 
“short and simple annals of the poor ;” but to 
which Lady Walsinghatn lent no cold ear. 

«I see no harp here,” said I, one day, to 
Mrs. Melville, during our short séjour in the 


parsonage—* Iremember you excelled on that 


instrument.” 

«It is an expensive acquisition,” replied she ; 
“andas I have a piano-forte, I thought it more 
prudent mot to purchase a harp. Besides, the 
truth is, I should not have had time to prac- 
tise; for what with my household avocations, 
my children, my school, my garden, and, 
though last, not least, my poor, I find little 
spare time for music.” 

“But does not all this daily recurrence of 
occupation weary and depress you? Jshould 
soon sink wnder it, 1 am sure.” 

“O! dear, no; on the contrary, it keeps 
me more cheerful; for the consciousness of 
endeavoring to fulfil one’s duties, exhilarates 
the spirits.” 

“But do you not feel very solitary and dull 
when Mr. Melville is compelled to be absent ?” 

“It is true, I miss his presence very much 
at the howrs at which we are accustomed to 
meet; but I have so many things to attend 
to, that I have not leisure to be dull. Besides, 
look for ward with such delight to his return, 
and have so many little preparations to make 
to welcome him, that this occupation alone 
would sustain my cheerfulness.” 

“May I, without being indiscreet, inquire 
in what consists these preparations?” 

“In a thousand trifling things, which, 
though trifling, nevertheless, have a lively in- 
terest for those who are fondly attached to 
each other.” 

Come, come, thought I to myself, all the 
romance of love is not yet over. Here, amid 
all the duties, I shall hear of some little 
schemes of pleasure, some delicate attentions, 
such as placing fresh flowers in his room; or 
surprising him with some unexpected little 
gift of affection. Yes, yes, housewife as she 
is, she is still a woman at heart, and has not 
forgotten all the sentiment of love. 

“But you have not yet told me your pre- 
parations,” resumed I, 

“Well, then, to commence. Imprimis: I 
make some new article of dress for him: 
shirts, cravats, bands, gown, or in short, any 
thing he maay require; and which I know he 
willwear with double pleasure as being made 
by me. I teach the baby some new word, 
and the eldest a hymn that he will like to hear. 
Icopy out, in a large hand, some of his ser- 
mons; prepare different little articles of con- 
fectionary to which he is partial, and endea- 
vor,as well as I can, to supply his place to: 
his parishioners—thus occupied, time passes 
imperceptibly.” 

“But do your thoughts never revert to a 
more gay life, to a more brilliant position !” 

“Never, I assure you; who would not pre- 
fer happiness to gaiety, and comfort to splen- 
dor! I possess both; and most thankful am 
I for such inestimable blessings.” 

“It has occurred to me more than once 
since I have been here, dear Mrs. Melville, 
that your dwelling might be rendered more 
elegant—more worthy of its inmates.” 

“I am sorry you do not like Addlethorp 
Rectory ; we are very partial to it; and no 
wonder, we have been so happy here”—and 
she looked around, as if she loved the very 
walls, and the clumsy, tasteless furniture. 

* You mistake me,dear Mrs. Melville; I do 
no& dislike your residence; I only wish it 
possessed more elegance—more of those 
luxurious comforts that one sees in the gene- 
tality of houses. For instance, I would have 
the red brick front that makes one hot to look 
at it, comeealed by parasitical plants. This 
apartment should be enlarged by two pro- 
jecting bay windows, opening into the gar- 


ample pile, that no footstep could be heard on 
it, should replace this one, and a mirror.or 
two.should reflect: back the treasures of the 
garden. A sober tinted silk should form the 
curtains and covers of the chairs and sofa, 
instead of that cold and cheerless looking 
white dimity ; and a few light and elegant ta- 
bles and consoles with richly bound books 
scattered over them, should give the finish.” 


your proposed change of decoration, dear 
Lady Arabella; but would it then be as suita- 
ble for the wife of a minister of the Gospel ?” 
“Do you then imagine that elegance is in- 
compatible with religion?” 

« By no means, I only think that a clergy- 
man and his wife should set the example of 
Jhumility to those with whom example has 
more effect than precept ; and:that lessons on 
the advantages of that virtue from the pulpit, 
might failto make the desired impression, if 
the residence of the preacher was knovn to 
abound in those luxuries against an indul- 
gence in which he warncd his hearers. But, 
independent of this motive, the expense of the 
alterations you suggest would offer an insu- 
perable objection.” 

“JT imagined that Mr. Melville’s benefice 
brought in a considerable revenue.” 

“So it does; one amply sufficient to gratify 
our simple tastes, enable us tc ameliorate the 
condition of our poor parishioners, and lay 
by a modest provision for our children. . But 
were we to indulge in the expensive luxuries 
yu propose, our means, ample as they are, 
would be inadequate to these objects; and 
the fine things you speak of Would only serve 
to reproach us for the sacrifice of our duties 
and principles, at the shrine of a vanity which 
in us would be worldly and culpable. It is 
very natural for Lady Arabella Walsingham, 
born and nursed in the bosom of wealth and 
splendor, to think the elegancies of life to 
which she has ever been accustomed essen- 
tially necessary to her personal comfort ; but 
for us, their absence is no privation.” . 

“Chacun a son gout,” thought I, by no 
means satisfied with the result of my sugges 
tions. 

Pe «But you have not told me,” resumed I, 
«< why you do not conceal the red brick front 
of the house, by parasitical plants?” 

“Merely because they engender insects 
that fill the rooms and annoy the children.” 

“ What,” thougnt I, S#bmit to behold that 
fiery looking front, stari in the face, 
when it might be concealed, beeause the plants 
breed insects that annoy children; really this 
is being very considérate.” 

I knew not art of a mother: I was 
unworthy of such a boon, and in my egotisti- 
cal vanity; béli@ved myself, with all my over- 
weening selfishness, superior to the excellent 
person before me. 

I left Addlethorp Rectory without regret ; 
and during my journey to Walsingham Cas- 
tle, listened silently to’ Lady Walsingham’s 
occasional comments on the happiness of her 
brother and his family; a happiness so little 
suited to my taste as to create no envy in my 
breast. 

Every inn where we stopped to change 
horses during the last day of our route, poured 
forth its inmates to stare at and welcome the 
owner of Walsingham Castle. Ata few miles 
distance from it, a cavalcade of the tenantry, 
headed by my-steward met me; and, notwith- 
standing my resistance, unharnessed the 
horses and drew the carriage to my paternal 
home, amid the joyful acclamations of a vast 
concourse of people. 

I had not seen this abode since my infancy, 
and retained no recollection of it, consequent- 
ly its feudal splendor now struck‘me with de- 
light. A flag emblazoned with the Walsing- 
ham arms proudly floated from the ramparts ; 
the bells of three neighboring churches tolled 
merrily, and the wives and daughters of my 
tenantry, attired in their Sunday clothes, 
stood courtesying to the ground, while they 
offered bouquets of flowers, enough to have 

filled at least a dozen carriages,, Anew sense 
of my own importance was now added to my 
other vanities. I looked proudly around me, 
acknowledging by dignified bows the homage 
that was offered to me. 
How easy it is for the rich to make them- 
selves beloved! <A few gracious smiles had 
already won the hearts of these good people, 
who rent the air with shouts of applause.— 
When I entered the hall, I paused, overcome 
with delight, at the grandeur of its appear- 
ance. Coats of mail, helmets, shields, and 
arms, crowned with the armorial banners of 
the family, were ranged along its lofty walls; 
and an oriel window of ancient stained glass, 
through which the setting sun threw its bright 


of, height, as with a stately: assumption of 
dignity that: would not have shamed La Dame 


** The room would doubtless gain much by} 


| heroine’ of. romance, long banished, but at 


| lated to my own apartments. 


rays, diffused a variéty of the most gorgeous 
hues over the polished steel of thé ‘atnior, and 
the marble pavement'of the hall. “Here were 
assembled the gray-headed servitors of my 
father, with good Mistress Mary at theirhéead; | 
all blessing and welcoming me to my home: 
I fancied myself invested with: an_ accession 


Chatalaine of a melo-drama, | walked through 
the long train, of retainers, dispensing nods: 
and smiles around ; and ascended the flight of 
marble steps that led to the — ouite of 
state rooms. 
Here new delight awaited me. 

of vast proportions, furnished in a style.ofun-: 
rivalled magnificence, the walls glowing with 
the most admirable productions of the’ Italian } 
school, met my view. I seemed to be some 


length restored to her hereditary rights ; and, 
as my glad eyes gleamed around, I was ready 
to exclaim, “And all - ‘es mine — réally 
mine! 

Yet, even at that moment, sebiai inflated 
by pride and vanity, I gloried in my posses- 
sions, memory recurred to him whom I once 
hoped would have shared with me the posses- 
sion of this splendid castle; and I would have 
almost resiened it to have had my hand placed 
in his, and to nave had a right to call him 
mine. Such were the thoughts that flashed 
across. my mind, as I slowly paced through 
‘the enfilade of apartments, until I came toone 
of less vast proportion, and of more modern 
decoration. There hung the portraits of my 
father and mother ; and, as my eyes fell on his 
mild and benevolent face, which seemed to 
welcome me to my ancestral home, a flood 
of gushing tears relieved the oppression that 
impeded. my breathing. This pensive and 
dear countenance reminded me for the first 
time since I entered the castle of Lady Wal- 
singham. I blushed crimson at the recollec- 
tion of this i cae and egotistical proof 
of my neglige and, turning, I found her 
pale and melancholy ; her eyes, too, fixed on 
the portrait of him who would have welcomed 
her miore kindly than did the daughter who 
owed so much to his widow. I pressed Lady 
Walsingham to my heart in silence; and she 
as mutually er tears, and returned m 
pen 


have riot | yet bidden you welcome to our 
home, dear mothér,” said I; “may it ever 
prove as bapa a one as he would have ren- 
dered it ;” and I looked on his portrait. 

“When you have selected a Lord for this 
castle, dear Arabella,” replied she, “1 shall 
seek another home: until then, yow home 
shall be mine.” 

A suite of rooms bad been, by my instruc- 
tions, prepared for Lady Walsingham, filled 
with every object that I thought likely to con- 
duce to her comfort. Nothing that taste or 
elegance could suggest was left undone by 
the upholsterer that had taken my orders; 
nor was he less attentive to those which re- 
All the classi- 
cal decorations that I had ever admired in 
Italy or praised in France, joined to the ex- 
quisite neatness and comfort peculiar to En- 
gland, were here united; and, as I examined 
the details and enjoyed the ensemble, I was not 
a little elated. 

T stood before a vast mirror, half draped by 
the pale blue silk hangings with rich silver 
fringes that lined the walls of my dressing- 
room; and, as I contemplated my own image, 
vanity whispered, that even without the im- 
mense wealth and high nobility which I pos- 
sessed, that form and face might well aspire 
to captivate. As I gazed on my mirror, I al- 
most questioned the possibility of any man 
whose heart was not already occupied, re. 
sisting my powers of attraction: until memo- 
ry reminded me that he whom alone I wished 
to fix had thrown off my chains the moment 
they pressed too heavily on him; and this re- 
flection checked the over-weening self-com- 
placency in which I was indulging. 

I spent six months at Walsingham Castle; 
receiving from and giving a succession of 
fétes to the whole neighborhood, I found 
myself an object of universal attraction, and, 
as I make no doubt, of envy; thotigh the de- 
monstrations of it were so skilfully concealed 
that I was unconscious of the existence of the 
sentiment, The young ladies all copied. my 
dress, the most indisputable proof of feniale 
admiration ; and the elderly ones, more espe- 
cially those who had unmarried sons or neph- 
ews, plied me with all the delicate attentions 
and adroit flatteries with which match-mak- 
ing dames assail wealthy heiresses. Never, 
however, for a moment did I now doubt that 
my own personal claims to admiration were 
not the cause of thé homage I received. 

My vanity increased with the food contin- 
ually administered to its craving appetite; 
and, in proportion to this increase, was my 
astonishment that Lord Clydesdale had the 


selfcontrol to free -himself from ‘chains: 
Yet the knowledge that he had done! so, 
though it wounded ny amour propre and 
still rankled at my heart, impressed owith 
a high opinion of hisstrength of mind; rather: 


ia 
How I longed meet himagain, and once 
more to .subjagate his heartj*for it seethed a 
reproach ‘to niy powers ‘of captivation; that 
he could fly from me. Every object: that 
pleased, every point of view" that 
me, were thought of with a reference to how 
-/he would approve’ them. > P*associated his. 
beloved image with-every scene arotndeme; 
and almost cheated ttyself into 
we might yet be unitedi® 
It was this delusive hope that 
rejoice when the time camé for‘leaving'Wal-— 
singham Castle; believing that‘in the metrop- 
olis my encounter with wes: 
inevitable.’ dens 
With a heart being: ‘joyful 
tions, again found‘ 
those anticipation’ seemed on the eve ‘of 
ing realised when I redd' th® ariniounéemént 
of Lord Clydésdale’s attival in'towt. 
I drove ‘through’ the stréets, faneiedéver 
tall distinguished looking’ thst! ‘be 
T looked for him in vain at the opera 
never accepted ah invitation without exper 
ing to meet him.’ Still, day ‘after’ day' passed 
away, and I saw him riot!’ 

“Where could he be?” quéstion 'T 
asked myself every night)’ as fatigued ‘and 
dispirited I sought my couch ; but the ques-” 
tion was an enigma beyond’ ‘my "power of 
solving.’ 

Well has it been said, that 
‘maketh the heart sick;” mite was But” 
as my hope of meeting’ Lord ' Clydesdale 


came more ungovernable. It had now grown 
to be the objet ‘of my daily thoughts 
nightly dreams. A mee mist, fan- 
cied, inevitably lead to'a recoritiliation, and 
fenewal of our: engagement. “One ‘giatice 
would explain all; and no filse pride of my” 
‘part should prevent a perfect eclaircissement. 
Yes, I would avow my faults, and atone for 
them; and all would yet be"well ould’ we 

An invitation ‘to dine at’ the’ Dutctiess of 
Mellinéourt’s had been actepted ‘by Lady 
Walsingham and'I.~ As the day approdched, | 
I wished ‘to find excuse’ for declining it, 
for'my spirits’ were depressed ‘by the contin- — 
ual disappointment of not'seeing him, whom” 
Lalone wished to behold.—'T'wo days previous 
to the dinner, I met the Duchess of Meéllin- 
court at Lady Fotheringay’ 8} when, alluding | 
to the dinner engagement, she mentioned that 
Lord Clydesdale wasto meet us af her house, 

I found it difficult to repress the emotion this 
news excited ; 1 felt inclined ' to: embrace her 
in the joy’ that filled’ my heart, and I went © 
home to indulge once more in dréams of hap- 
piness, and to’ study a toilette that' should set 
off my person to the utmost advantage.’ 

Never had I bestowed'so much’ ‘attention on 
this, to most women, momentous abject. 
Long did'I waver between a robe of pale rose 
or cerulean blue; but at length’ f decided that 
simple, but always elegant, white should be 
the toilette, with delicate pink and silver bows 
on the robe and in my hair, and pearls for my 
neck and arms. I thought the time would 
never arrive, so slowly did it seem to creep: 

I went to dress full two hours before my usual 
period; repeatedly changed the arrangement 
of my hair, and indefatigably consulted my 
mirror, to be assured that all was right. 
We were among the first guests that arrived 
at the Duchess’s. I almost fearéd to raise my 
eyes lest they should too suddenly encounter 
him whom they languished to behold. , ‘Guest 
after guest arrived, and, as the’ groom of the 
chambers announced each ristocratie name, 
I listened with painful eagerness’ ta hear. his 
pronounced. 
When at length the Maitre Hotel's hotice 
que le diner est’ servi summoned ts to table, 
and that I saw-the guests seated, I looked’ 
anxiously to observe whether ‘there was a 
vacant place ; ; and experienced a bitter sense 
of ‘disappointment at finding every seat 
cupiéd. My joyful anticipation and recherché 
toilette were ‘then’ all in vain; he who occa- 
sioned the one, and to please whont, the other 
was studied and adopted, came not. I could 
have wept over this cruel disappointment, 
but pride came to my aid; and while my, 
heart was tortured I forced a smile to my | 
lips, and compelled myself to answer the 
common-place questions addressed to me by © 
the persons around me. 
Talk of Spartan sto'cism, what is it com- 
pared to that which a proud woman is ‘obliged 
to assume when in the midst of society she © 
finds herself “a cynosure for curious eyes,” 
with the painful consciousness, that were one 


t 


ear of those, that are struggling to gush forth, 


an any pon of mown 


faded away, my desire to encounter hit’ be. 
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tape abe should become the 
object, not of general interest and sympathy, 
but of idle. or malevolentcuriosity, and occa- 
sion countless false and injurious rumors. . Of. 
how ‘many pangs does 
every external symptom, many tears are 
suppressed and sighs stifled, until in the pri- 


vacy of her,own chamber, unseen: by mortal | 


eye, a free vent can: be given to them...And 
selfcontrol! 

When dinner was neaslpover Lady Halisex, 
who sat opposite to me, observed to one of 
Clydesdale... 

che,“ and. 
he mentioned that he was to dine hereto-day. 
I told him that he would meet Lady Wal- 
Singham and Lady Arabella, whol knew were 
friends of his, for Lady Walsingham had told 
me they knew him in Italy. But I must not 


make either of you ladies blush by repeating 


the very high eulogiums he bestowed upon 
both, and eulogiums from Lord Clydesdale 
are not.indiscriminately given, for he is the 
most fastidious person possible.” 

“] received an excuse from him this morn- 
ing,” replied the Duchess of Mellincourt, 

“ stating that he was suffering under a violent 
headache.” 

« 1 faney he is grown a little hypochonaria- 
cal of late,” said Lady Ardenfield; “for he 
sent similar exeuses to Lady Mordaunt’s and 
to Lord William Croft’s, and I saw him the 
day after each dinner in apparently perfect 
health.” 

‘How I writhed while listening to this state- 
roent; I had dined at both the parties to which 

Lady Ardenfield referred ; and it now became 
obvious to me, that he had absented himself 
from them, and also from the Duchess of Mel- 
lincourt’s to avoid meeting me. Had I then 
become an object of such distaste to him that 
he could not bear to encounter me ; or did his 
reluctance proceed from a dread of again 
exposing his heart to the power of my fasci- 
nations? _ Need I tell my own sex brig en 
position gained belief in my mind? Yes: 
I now became convinced that he still retained 
too tender a feeling towards me, to admit of 
his trusting himself in my presence ; and this 
belief consoled me in some degree for the dis- 
appointment oceasioned by his absence. But 
then came the reflection, that if thus carefully 
bent on avoiding me, how was I to meet him? 
and my hopes became faint, and my spirits 
again sank at the prospect of days passed in 
vain expectation, and nights in as vain regrets 
—I thought the evening interminable. The 
common-place' observations exchanged in 
the drawing-room, the lackadaisical compli- 
ments by the men, and the simpering com- 
placency with which they were received by 
the women, appeared to me to be more than 
usually insipid. 1 offended more than one of 
the satellites that hov: round me by my 
tota] inattention to their petite soins ; and had 
I not been an heiress as well as a belle, might 
have risked losing my popularity. But heir- 
esses have been from time immemorial privi-| 
leged persons, and my abstraction and brus- 
querie were therefore pronounced to be tres 
piquant, and quite delightfal when compared 
with the over anxious civilities of the portion- 
less young ladies who abound in every so- 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 2, 1838. 

Lectures.—Dr, Dunglison’s Jecture on Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Instinct, before the Athe- 
nian Institute. of this city, was receiyed on 
Tuesday night by a large and fashionable au- 
dience with great favor, The Doctor instruct- 
ed and delighted his auditors by the force of 
his arguments, and the happy nature of his 
As we have taken oceasion to recommend 
in other places the institution of public lec- 
tures, it may be well to enforce the recom. 
mendation, by relating the success which has 
attended those in Philadelphia. A few gen- 
Jemen_held initiatory meetings, and under 
very discouraging prospects, they organized 
a ‘society, procured a lecturer for the intro. 
ductory, when, to the surprise of the origina- 
tors, the huge rooms of the Masonic Hall 
were overflowed; before the third lecture, it 
became necessary to stop the sale of all kind 
of tickets, as many being issued as the rooms 


could possibly contain. More than fourteen 
hundred persons are now in constant attend- 
ance, and the pleas made by ladies to the 


committee for admittance, are heart rending! 


the fashion has been set, and tickets are at 
@ premium, notwithstanding that the course 


is one fourth over, 


It is hoped, that ina week or two, the hall 
of the Musical Fund may be procured, which, 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


with its gallery included, will eontain several 
hundreds more, 

‘The next Jecture will be on even- 
ing, by Judge Sergeant, on the Literature of 
Ancient Nations. bf Wy 
The Canada revolt is all over, 
R .—The Tour of Dr. Syntax, 
which was the Pickwick of its day in point of 
popularity, has been repubiished in England 
in a new dress; the preface says that Alfred 
Crowquill has here shown that his efforts, 
though designed expressly for the gay, are 
well suited for the graver. 

Many of the books which had a run of popu- 
larityilast year, have also been reprinted this ; 
among the number are new editions of Miss 
Emma Roberts's excellent work ‘ Scenes and 
Characteristics of Hindostan,’ of Buck's‘ Beau- 
ties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature,’ 
Lane's ‘ Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,’ Davis’s ‘China and its Inhabi- 
tants,’ ‘The Diary of a Physician,’ to which 
the papers published in Blackwood since the 
former edition have been added; ‘ The Curi- 
osities of Literature,’ in one large volume, 
‘White's Selborne,’ with notes by Edward 
Blyth, Bechstein’s ‘ Natural History of Caged 
Birds,’ Lang’s ‘ History of New South Wales,” 
Serjeant Talfourd’s ‘lon,’ Simpson's ‘ Plea for 
Religion, with a Life of the Author,’ by Sir J. 
Wiblliams,"Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary ; 
and that Mr. Bentley has added ‘ Rookwood’ 
and ‘Henry Masterton’ to his collection of 
Standard Novels, and promises to open the 
new year with ‘Peter Simple.’ Lane's Man- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
should find a publisher in this country; it is 
admirably adapted to Harper’s Family Li- 
brary, no book of modern date is more replete 
with information, not excepting Davis’s China, 
one of the best of the Harpers’ series. A splen- 
did work on ‘ Painting on Glass,’ embracing 
specimens from the twelfth century. to the 
present time, is also arereer at Paris by 
F. de Lasteyrie. 


Leila, or the Siege “of Grenada, is the title 
of Bulwer’s last work; a very pleasant story 
has been woven out of the fortunes of Boab- 
dil el Chico the last King of Grenada, inter- 
spersed with the history of a Jewish Maiden 
and her father. We are so much pleased 
with the book, that instead of writing more 
about it we shall print it, commencing, if Lady 
Blessington’s Old Lady will allow it, next 
week. 

The Harpers and Carey have both published 
Leila, the latter with the English plates. 


Great Bank Forgery in New York —On Thure- 
day evening, the magistrates of the city of New York 
were privately engaged in a very extraordinary inves- 
tigation, in which, according to the Herald, some 
persons who figure largely in Wall street, are impli- 
cated, It appears that one of the Kentucky banks had 
deposited the plates from which its fifty dollar notes are 
struck off, with the Union Bank, and that some irre- 
gular financier obtained, an inkling of this fact, and 
sent a letter to Messrs. Burton & Girley, engravers, 
purporting to be from Mr, P. C. Gwathmey, the 
Cashier of the Bank of Kentucky, directing the en- 
gravers to have impressions taken for $370,000, and 
to deliver the same into the hands of James Scott of 
Louisville. This letter enclosed an order on Mr. 
Ebbetts, the Cashier of the Union Bank, to deliver 
the plates to the engravers for that purpose, which 
was accordingly done, and the impressions taken, On 
Wednesday, the 17th instant, Mr. Burton was awa- 
kened late at night, by a man who said he was directed 
to receive the impressions, but the strangeness and 
secrecy of the proceedings awakened suspicion, and 
the man was put off till the next day, when two men 
were arrested, who are now in prison, One of them 
is named Pitcher, and is supposed to be the same who 
passed himself off as Scott, and the other is a broker 
said to live in Waverley Place; another person, from 
Louisville or Cleveland, is also supposed to be con- 
cerned, but is not yet apprehended. ‘The impressions 
are now in possession of the Union Bank, 

Another discovery is said to have been made of a 
similar forgery en a certain Western Bank. 


Daring Attempt at Burglary and Arson —On 
Sunday morning, about two o'clock, Mr. Andrew 
Summers, who resides in Tenth street below South, 
wag aroused from his slumbers by the smoke with 
which his house was filled, and on descending the 
stairs he found his front entry in a light blaze. By 
his own exertions, and those of his wife, he succeeded 
in extinguishing the flames, not, however, until they 
had burnt the floor for the space of ten or fifteen feet. 
But for this timely discovery, there would no doubt 
have been a serious conflagration, perhaps attended 
with loss of life. Mr. Summers next proceeded to 
the kitehen, to discover if possible the cause of the 
fire, and found his dwelling had been entered by 
means of his front cellar window ; and the thieves not 
being able to force a passage further, Had filled a bas- 
ket in the cellar with charcoal and fire, which they 
hung between the rafters thal support the entry floor, 
and then decamped with some provision, We are 
informed this is about the eighth robbery that has 
been committed in that square within the last two 
months. 

Agreeable Lecture.—Mr. Sharp, of Northampton, 
England, the celebrated lecturer on cooking by gas, 


gave a lecture in the Town Hall, Oxford, some time 
since, while the following bill of fare was undergoing 
the culinary, process in his apparatus... In the large 
roaster, a fine leg of mutton; above. it, a rabbit pie; 


clusion of the lecture, the dinner being ready, it was 
served up in the Council room’ to Mr. Sharp and 
about thirty of his auditors, ‘Among other facts, Mr. 
Sharp stated that the dripping produced upon: the 
occasion more than paid the whole cost of the fire. 


Robbery.—On Monday morning, about 9 o'clock, 
‘two young men, about 17 years of age, dressed in 
blue short jackets ard striped pants, went into the 
Hermitage Hotel, in Dock street, purchased some 
segars, asked for fire, and,while the landlady went 
into a back room to procure some, they robbed the 
drawer of all the change: it contained, besides a receipt 
book with several notes init, They were much alike 
in features and appearance. = 

Annexation of Texas—A large meeting held re- 
cently in old Faneuil Hall, Boston, passed strong 
resolutions against the annexation of Texas, 


Tn the case of Delano vs. Stockton & Stokes, 
which has occupied the time of the Baltimore County 
Court for several days, the jury, on Saturday morn- 
ing, returned a verdict of 2500 dollars for the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff, Mr. Delano, was injured some time 
since, by the upsetting of one of Stockton & Stokes’ 
stages, and he brought the action to recover damages. 
He laid them at ten thousand dollars Baltimore 
Chronicle. 

Genuine Goodness.— The New York Commercial 
Advertiser of Saturday contains a letter addressed to 
a philanthropist of that city, which accompanied a 
bundle of eighty-seven pieces of clothing, intended 
for the poor, ‘I'hese were made by an aged widow 
lady, in her seventy-fourth year,—a member of the 
Society of Friends. How many hearts, additionally 
warm through her benevolence, will bless her name! 


A Present to a Lady.—A fair young maiden, 
says the London Spectator, residing not far from 
end, Hampstead, desired an unsophisticated son of 
Neptune, « to be sure and bring her home something 
from Africa,” to which place he was bound. «Bring 
me any thing,” said she, « that you think I shall like, 
end I’m sure I saall be pleased with it,” The sailor 
promised, took his departure, and no more was heard 
of him till one day last week, when a rough, black- 
whiskered, Long-Tom-Coffin kind of being, an- 
nounced himself by a loud rap at the door, and de- 
livered a note addressed to the fair one, which spoke 
of the illness of her seafaring friend on the coast, and 
introduced her to two rare seiections—a nice little 
black boy and a parrot,“ which the bearer would 
deliver, he hoped, in good health and well-condi- 
tioned.” The presents were handed in, with a freight- 
note for their passage, the liquidation of which de- 
mand emptied the young lady’s purse ; but her mor- 
tification did not end here, for papa was ungallant 
enough to pronounce the freighter mad, adding, sur- 
lily, « You might have found a better sample of the 
one in any parish workgouse ; and overmatched the 
other, either for green or loquacity, any night 
that «the House’ sits+-and both might have been 
had for half the money.” 

Heart-Rending Occurrence—On Friday lala, as 
Mrs. Gordon, of Dundas, U. C, was crossing a swol- 
len creek, upon a frail bridge of Yegs, with ber child, 
five years of age, the latter slipped into the water. 
The mother instinctively sprang in’ after it, but the 
strength of the current was so great, that before as- 
sistance arrived, she was nearly drowned—the child 
entirely —-Buffalo Advertiser. 


The Russian poet, Alexei Demianowicz Illicew- 
sky, died at St. Petersburg on the 18th ult., in the 
37th year of his age. 

Preservation of Vegetablee—M. d’Eaubonne pre- 
pared a case in such a manner as entirely to exclude 
the air; he then mixed potter’s clay and cow’s dung 
together, with water enough to render them liquid ; 
with this he covered the stems of some young trees 
which he wished to convey to the Mauritius, and in 
which he also steeped the roots; he then covered 
them with common moss, and filled up all the inter- 
stices with straw, He closed the case hermetically ; 
and when it was opened at the end of the voyage, 
not only were the trees alive, but bearing both leaves 
and blossoms. 

Dreadful Murder—Mail Rabbery.— The Mobile 
Mercantile Advertiser of the 22d inst. says—« We 
learn that the driver of the United States Mail was 
murdered on Friday night last, within a mile and a 
half of Stockton, and the mail bags ripped open, and 
their contents rifled. The bags were found next 
morning in the neighborhood. The stage contained 
the New Orleans Mails of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and the mail of Friday from this city, The 
driver had two balls shot through his head, Suspi- 
picion rests upon two men who had been lurking 
about Stockton for some days previously.” The 
Postmaster General has offered a reward of. six hun- 
dred dollars for the arrest and conviction of the rob- 
bers and murderers, or any of them, 


Rail Road Accident and remarkable Escape.— 
As the 2 o’clock train of cars from Newark was 
reunding Bergen Hill, on Friday, at the highest de- 
clivity of the road, the locomotive ran off the track, 
taking a diagonal course across the opposite track to 
the south side of the road, which was guarded by a 
stone wall four feet thick, The engine forced the 
wall down a declivity of from 90 to 40 feet, a dis- 
tance of nearly a rod, the three succeeding cars fol- 
lowing, and the 4th and 5th cars taking a slant to the 
North side of the road, where no wall guarded from 
danger, and running within one foot of the declivity, 

The preservation of nearly 70 lives, and the escape 
of every car from going over the precipice, were ow- 
ing to the check given to the locomotive by the wall, 


and to the slow progress of the car at the time, The 


in the steamer, three fowls, "a cod’s head, two pud-| 
dings, and a‘ quantity’of potatoes; and in a smaller 
| roaster, a pork griskin and an apple tart. At the con- | 


locomotive was much injured by the concussion, but . 
neither the: cars; nor war 
any 

: “FOREIGN 


Hed put to us four or five 


might, have: been, always. securing the rights and in- 
terests and consulting the inclinations of our dear 


has gone past for such discussion. © 

The national honor is involved in the necessity of 
crushing this wanton and audacious attack on the in- 
tegrity of the realm. | The rebellion of Lower Cana- 


to the western shores of the Atlantic, What the 
conduct of; our illustrious Ministers has been, and 
what is the retribution due to them, we shall inquire 
anon, 

‘Lrverroot, Dec, 18.—-Severe Hurricane. —To- 
day the weather has been most stormy. ‘The wind, 
which ix now northwest, has blown during the latter 
part of the day almost a hurricane, accompanied 
with heavy rains, and although there are not any ac- 
counts of loss among the shipping on the coast or off 


the northern and western coasts, 

On the 20th of December, London was visited by 
a gale of wind, much more severe than any that had 
taken place during the season. In many of the streets 
almost all the public lamps were extinguished.— 
Several houses in the western and north-western 
suburbs were partially unroofed, and in two instances, 
large portions of buildings in the course of erection 
were blown down, The gale was highest about one 
o’elock on the morning of the 2st, after which it 
fell considerably. 


was productive of disastrous results in many of the 
provincial towns. The Mersey and several other 
streams overflowed their banks, houses were blown 
down, bridges carried away, and several lives lost.— 
In Bradford the water was 6 feet deep in the streets, 

The papers of the 18th contain accounts of the riot 
at Alton, in whieh the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy and Mr. 
Bishop were killed. 

The Thames tunnel is again open to the public for 
inspection. The sand, clay, &c. having been cleared 
away. 

The British Parliament had adjourned over for the 
Christmas holidays, 

The civil list bill had passed the house of Com- 
mons, and was under discussion in the House of 
Lords. 

Parliament was to meet again on the 16th of Janua- 
ty, instead of the Ist of February as originally in- 
tended—in consequence of the state of affais in 
Canada. 

The London Courier of the 25th says, in reference 
to the numerous forces under Sir Isaac Colborne :— 
« We believe and trust therefore, that the’insurrection 
will be stifled in its birth, but it would be wrong to 
be too sanguine, or to cease regretting an attempt 
which, however it may be decided, must leave many 
rankling wounds behind.” 

The same papers contain accounts from Canada to 
the 28th of November—i g that of the first 
actual resistance to the constituted authorities, viz : 
the rescue of Messrs. D’Avignon and Demaray ; and 
the march of the force under Colonel Wetherall tg 
Chambly, 


FROM AFRICA, 

Letters from his majesty’s ship Saracen, dated 
Sierra Leone, 27th September, announces her arrival 
on the coast, afier a passage of five weeks from En- 
gland. The colony was healthy, and recovering from 
the paralysis which followed the dreadful epidemic. 
The yellow fever was never known to have been so 
fatul to Europeans. 

There were at the commencement about sixty Eu- 
ropeans at Sierra Leone, one half of whom have fallen 
a sacrifice. T'wo schooners had arrived a day or two 
preceding, from the Gambia, with ninety of the Afri- 
can corps, but without a single officer. 

Horse Racing in Siberia.—The races which took 
place at Ouralsk recently show the extraordinary vi- 
gour of the horses of the Cossacks. The race-course 
was three versts round (about two English miles), and 
to gain the prize it was necessary to gallop six times 
round the course, Each horse was to be saddled and 
bridled according to the fashion of Cossack horses, 
and to be mounted by his owner, no netice being 
taken of weight. Thirteen horsemen of the Oural 
and Kirgiss Cossacks were the first to dash into the 
course, uttering savage cries, and waving their enor- 
mous knotted whips over their heads. The famous 


carried away all the prizes last year, did the 18 verste 
(12 English miles) in 273 minutes. He took the lead 
at starting, and at every successive round he distanced 
his competitors more and more. None of the beaten 
horses, however, gave in to the last. The prize for 
this race was 5000 paper rubles (200/.) ‘The second 
race was between the Kirgiss Kaisak riders of Ou- 
ralsk, and the Kirgiss Keisaks of Bekezezewsk. Eight 
of them dashed into the arena, and the prize was car- 
ried off by Sultan Kudan Urmanow, who galloped. 
over the 18 versts in 323 minutes, The prize for this 
race was the same as for the preceding. Several 


to witness the racgs. General Perowski, the Com- 
mandant of Oremburg, and Prince Kutusow, were 
both desirous of buying the horse of Burcze Czugru- 
miew, and offered him as much as 20,000 rubles 
(800/.); but the Cossack’s reply was, that death alone 
should separate him from his friend and faithful com- 
panion, and that he would not exchange him for all 
the riches in the world, 


“From the London Times of December %, 
years ago, to fling Lower Canada overboard altogeth- : 


er, as a dependency more expensive and troublesome. | 
than beneficial, we. hardly know what our answer: 


native countrymen in the Upper Province, and re- 
taining the single fortress of Quebec. Now the time 


black horse of the Cossack Burcze Czugrumiew, that _ 


da must be put down; rebellion will not be confined | 


this port, yet little doubt is entertained that in a post . 
or two we shall have details of several wrecks upon . 


By subsequent papers we learn that this storm - 


Russian nobles had travelled a considerable distance - 
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